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These boys dealt death today 
...they’ll deal out death again 
tomorrow...but tonight they 


laugh...bodies and minds, tense from the strain 
of combat, relax... flagging spirits revive...for 


a little while, war is far away...the lovable little 
creations of Walt Disney are a breath of home and 
peace. § A great morale force are these 16mm Projec- 
tors bringing entertainment and laughter to our boys 
at the most advanced outposts. § That is one of the 
wartime functions of Victor 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Equipment. Training the armed forces and 
soldiers of production, teaching the uses of new ma- 
chines and weapons are also Victor’s task. A peacetime 
world will benefit from Victor’s wartime achievements. 


Simi Sou ed QUENCE VJ C Td I Sy 
aa )=—ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BUY WAR BONDS NOW! NEW YORK (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. © CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randoip 
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Going Mulloy 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FILM LIBRARY! 
astle Films 


SALUTE”: NAVY 


Here is a thrilling action tribute to 














this country’s mighty Navy! Your 
students see the gripping record of 


its incredibly swift growth. Here is 








the Navy with all its traditions, its 
gallantry, its mighty power...a 
living chronicle in the spirit of 
Jones, Decatur, Farragut and 
Dewey! From the training of Blue- 
jackets to the final moments of 


blazing battle action, it’s an inspi- 








ration for Americans! Own it now! . 
The big guns speak Blazing battle action 








40 W | Own 16 mm. Silent Version for... $875 
C 0s 7: Own 16 mm. Sound-on-Film for . . . $] 75° 








CASTLE FILMS’ Educational Subjects 


are of permanent value to every school movie library! 


ASK wesc rcre ccc s ASTLE FILMS 


under these and other heads, or write our 
Educational Department. 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 


World's Largest Distributor of 8 mm. and 16 mm. movies 
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Editorial 





The Post-War Heritage— 


“Priceless” Projectors 


N ARMISTICE DAY some 30,000 16mm motion pi 


ture projectors, now busy in war-traming centers, will 


be orphans needing new homes. The ideal homes, most 
eager to take them in and care for them affectionately, will be 
some 30,000 American schools that have never yet achieved 
their “first projector.” Jf such transfer can be effected, it will 


not only double the educational film market at a stroke—that 
market cannot grow save as projectors come—but will also 


definitely increase the new projector market Whether suici 
transfer can be effected, will depend wholly on the price to 
these schools. They could not afford a new projector befor« 
the war or they would have bought long ago. Projector sales 


men saw to it that no school lacked invitation, argument, and 


inducement to buy. Only the money was lacking None of 


he war, often even 


these schools will have more money after the 
less. Some could scrape up perhaps 75% of the new projecto1 


price—more could manage [0%—but a full 30,000 schools coulk 


pay, say 20% of list prices, and would jump at the chance 
Why not give them the chance by making these projectors 
literally as “priceless” as possible? It can be done, and to the 
definite advantage of all concerned—the school, the manu 


+ 


facturer, and the nation at large 
The service already rendered by these projectors deserves the 


honor of a distinctive name Let them be nationally known as 


“War Projectors” or “Victory Projectors,” available to projec 
torless schools. Of course, no school able to buy a new machine 
will be satisfied with anything less. But any school, unable to 
buy a new machine, will be proud to start with a “Wai 
Projector.” Practice, experience, appreciation, enthusiasm the 
bring early ambition for another projector, a “new” one \ 
start is all the ball needs to roll. How soon it starts, and ho 
fast it rolls, will depend on how the war-projector-surplus 


handled. 


The Baruch Plan 


The Baruch Committee offers a master formula for dis 
posal of the vast total of war surpluses. In all respects—saz 
one—it applies perfectly to the projector-surplus. The Pla 
insists upon moving the surplus promptly—upon s rapping what 
should be scrapped—upon no destruction of useful property 
upon keeping the material out of the hands of speculators and 
promoters. Excellent! But then, Mr. Baruch would “sell all 
surpluses for all he can get” and “use the proceeds to reduce 
the National Debt.” (!) (We started to figure by what fraction 
of a hair’s breadth of one percent these projector sales would 
reduce the national debt—but gave it up). At least one out 
Standing firm in the projector field, before the Baruch plan 
appeared, announced its readiness to buy back all its machines 
that the Government will sell. We call that a shining exampl 
of perfect cooperation in advance. We hope, however, that 
such cooperation will not be needed. 


The Baruch idea of “selling for all he can get” may be en 
tirely sound for the mass of the war-surpluses. They will go 
largely to dealers, at fire-sale prices, for resale at a handsome 
profit to the general public. The general public (the non 
white-collar part) will have more money than before the war 
its own money—and can stand the luxury of paying a second 
profit on the same article. But the schools are in a very differ 
ent category. They will rarely have more money than before 
the war, often less—and it is taxpayers’ money! The taxpayer 
bought the original projector for the war services, paying the 
maker his full profit. He should not have to buy the sam 
projector a second time for the schools and pay a second profit 
thereon. He should pay only re-conditioning costs-plus-profit 


[f the projectors are “sold” to the makers the price to schools 
must rise, eliminating many potential purchasers. The projec- 
tors should be given, not sold. The gain to American Schools 
vill be immediate and enormous—the loss to the National Debt 


microscopic and meaningless. 


When the Armistice Comes 


Ship the entire projector-surplus back to the makers “without 
money and without price.” At the war centers junk only the 
total demolitions. All the rest, even the seeming “wrecks,” 
should be returned, each to its maker, for only the makers are 
qualified to decide what machines are worth repair, 


It will be an economical “gift.” It avoids the gigantic task 
of inspecting 30,000 projectors to determine sale-price. The 
prohibitive cost of such inspection would soon compel the 
guesswork of blanket appraisal which would result in a price 
safely’ and preposterously low. This would mean not only 
less payment on the national debt but, more importantly, lost 
values for the taxpayer and unearned values for the manu- 
facturer. On such bargain-purchase the manufacturers could 
hardly avoid disproportionate profit on resale to schools. The 
gift” plan saves for the taxpayer the values he has paid for 
ind the profit he should not pay. 


It will be a simplifying “gift.” It moves the projector surplus 

ith minimum delay. It closes the original transaction without 
complications. It saves endless bookkeeping. It leaves the 
armed forces with all possible values they could derive from 
the original purchase, and the manufacturer with his full profit 
aid. It allows all unused values to go back intact to the tax- 
payer when he buys the projector for a school. 


It will be a profitable “gift.” The manufacturer will profit, 
not on the “gift” but on further service. Such service he must 
supply and the school must pay the costs and full profit thereon. 
he costs will include handling, transportation, storage, inspec- 
tion, adjusting, repair, replacement, refinishing, testing, resell- 
ing, packing and reshipment to the final school purchaser. 
\bove all, the manufacturer secures, in every school where he 
sells a war-projector, a definite prospect for earlier purchase 
The school will have the benefit of a 
projector at a price it can afford and be on its way to better 
teaching. There will be new hope for a School Board awaken- 
ing and more projectors in the far less distant future. The 
war-projector, rightly handled, can be the catalyst to pre- 
ipitate swiiter progress in the visual instruction field. Tbe 
taxpayer, tor once, will be paying no extra price or profit. He 
will have the satisfaction of helping his school now, instead of 
pouring his spoonful into the ocean of national debt. Inci- 
dentally, he might think, if the school is made to wait for the 
first installment to be paid on the debt what prevents waiting for 
the second installment, etc? Is it better to let the schools slide 
or the debt ride? Since the ride must be long, at least let the 
slide be short. Why use the taxpayers’ money now for an 
infinitesimal nibble at a debt that is all but immortal, when the 
same money can start 30,000 schools now on the road to higher 
efhciency? The Debt can wait, will wait for generations. 
Educational progress should not be made to wait a single need- 
less day. Finally, The National Debt itself may profit, vaguely 
by the “gift.” Present-day minds seem unequal to the feat of 
knowing how or when it can be paid. Better minds might come 
from better schools and ultimately find an answer. At the 
worst, better thinking may prevent the creation of another 
similar debt, leaving the present National Debt alone in the 
glory of its all-time record, to shrivel slowly through the years, 
serving as a practically permanent and thoroughly wholesome 
reminder of our egregious spendthrift years. 


I a new projector 


Paper quotas say “stop.” Our musings on “what price war- 
projectors to schools” must wait till April. 


NLG 
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—— Announcing 


he Change of a Name ~ 
the Maintenance of a Policy 











E. E. Shumaker 


ECENTLY, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself an 
affiliate of the University of Chicago, acquired 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. Accordingly, it was decided 
V. C. Arnspiger to change the name of the company to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., but to retain the established 
product name of Erpi Classroom Films. We believe our 
many friends in the field of education will be interested 
to learn that policies will remain unchanged — and the 
new company will continue under the leadership of the 
same men who directed Erpi’s destiny in the past. 


Mr. E. E. Shumaker continues as President of the new company, 
and in addition becomes a member of the Board of Directors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 


Dr. V. C. Arnspiger continues as Vice-President in charge of 
Research and Production. who will, of course, maintain the 


high standards for which Erpi Classroom Films are deservedly 
H. C. Grubbs noted. 


Mr. H. C. Grubbs continues as Vice-President in Charge of Dis- 
tribution and will follow the same policies which have proved 
so successful in establishing Erpi as the leader in the field of 
visual education, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


1841 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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"Know America, Through Her Resources” 








By MERRILL BISHOP 


Principal, Joel Chandler Harris Junior 


School, San Antonio, Texas 


T is an ill wind that blows no one any good. So 

it happens that schools are frequently forced into 

new projects by reason of some calamity to a pro- 
gram of studies. In order to make room for war 
emergency, our manual training shops were taken by 
the government and the question immediately arose 
as to the placement of these pupils in some course that 
would take care of them each hour. The answer was 
a large visual education class to learn by seeing as well 
as hearing, and as it later developed, by speaking. 

The auditorium of the school was used, and two 
teachers were assigned, one a music teacher, the other 
a new type of teacher, an analyst and director of visual 
learning. The music of these classes was national. 
In some instances it was the music of a particular part 
of the United States, such as New England songs, 
Southern songs, cowboy songs, national songs, “God 
Bless America,” “America,” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Most of these had been learned in the ele 
mentary division. Repetition, the enjoyment of sing 
ing a song one knows, is really the major satisfaction 
of group singing. This part of the program takes only 
about one third of the period time, and is varied accord- 
ing to the time required for the picture. The words 
are copied from a large black board, and each pupil 
is required to have these words in a note book in 
which he keeps the analysis of the films he sees. 

The films were chosen by national zones, such as 
the New England States, the Middle Western States, 
the Southwest, the Far West and the Northwest. The 
subject matter of the films was scenic and industrial. 
For example, the fishing of New England was one; 
the cotton mill and the shoe factory were others. To 
a child situated in the desert a ship is an unknown 


An out-of-the-ordinary educational activity correlating visual aids with 
a study program, developed as a by-product of the war emergency. 


Scenic shots from two 
Castle Films, “New York, 
the Wonder City” (left), 
and “Washington” (below) 


object except as it appears in still life pictures; but to 
see a two master tacking, to see her keel as she dips 
to the wind, is a new and exciting experience. The 
action of the boat speaks much more clearly than all 
the words it takes to describe it. The haul of fish, the 
seines, the fish tackle, these are words now turned 
into action and actuality, and the vocabulary which has 
been read for so many years, meaningless and strange, 
becomes alive and imaginative. This is especially true 
in the retarded reader, or in the bilingual child, of 
whom there are many in the particular school in which 
this program has been tried. We forget so often that 
reading, to be pleasure, must create images or bring 
associations so that words have meaning. In a family 
of limited experiences the vocabulary must be limited, 
and its reading is correspondingly arid. The happy 
environment child, with many experiences, finds read- 
ing a renewed association of many forms of previous 
( xperience. 

The moving picture has done more to enliven words 
than most teachers will allow. There are two methods 
of giving meanings to words, experience and defini- 
tion. Fortunately for the retarded child, in visual edu- 
cation the definition is voided. The talking machine 
enchances the chance of getting the full meaning, but 
most retarded children have as much difficulty in listen- 
ing as they have in reading. The picture moves too 
quickly for the retarded mind to keep ‘pace with the 
voice. At least that is what some teachers feel who 
have been working on this experiment. 

There is another fault, which is true in reading as 
well as in the spoken story. The vocabulary used may 
be far above the mind of the average retarded child, 
even of the normal child, and so he teaches himself 
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not to listen; as the youngster once said of radio, “I 
just shuts off listening.” There is no remedy for this 
in our present situation. In our group are all types 
of minds and all types of emotional personalities. This 
being the case, the ends accomplished are intangible 
and cannot be measured except factually, not emotion- 
ally. Which is the real end, the facts obtained or the 
subjective attitude acquired? The latter is more im- 
portant than the former in this course. What has been 
seen can be the more easily used in new experiences 
as well as in making over old experiences. The words 
New England States, may mean nothing objectively 
or subjectively ; but once the connection is made between 
deep sea fishing and New England there is one thing 
known, fishing is done in New England, and emo- 
tionally have been felt the roll of the boat, the pull of 
the seine, the roll of the spindle, the tapping of the 
sole, the thrill of work. These are known factors from 
the moment they are seen, and the host of associations 
made by the film will be a frequent aid to project the 
recall of these pictures whenever the same emotional 
or factual experience occurs in some other picture. 
Experiences multiply as interest increases, words be- 
come images. Reading must take on new delights. 
The three years in our junior school, seventh to 


Keystone slides from 
geography units on 
New England (left, 
drying codfish) and 
Our South (right, 
picking cotton). 


The Educationa! Screen 





ninth, have two semesters in each, equivalent to six 
grades. Each grade, except the first, has a period of 
forty-five minutes a day in the auditorium for this 
course. In all about eight hundred pupils pass through 
the auditorium daily. Some exceptions are made, when 
the best interests of certain pupils are so served, but in 
general each pupil is required to have this background 
course on “Know America Through Her Resources.” 
The long experience and fine cooperation of the Direc- 
tor of Visual Education, Miss Emma Gutzeit, have been 
major factors in the success of the project. 

Two pupils are trained and assigned to the running 
of the machine and substitutes are trained for replace- 
ment in case of illness. The machine is in charge of 
one of the men teachers who is responsible for its up- 
keep, such as oiling and cleaning. Besides, each year 
the machine is forwarded to the Director of Visual 
Education who sends it to the factory for overhauling 
and repair. The teacher is relieved of as much detail 
as possible. The films are sent from the Director's 
Office to the school, and are returned by the school 
to that office. All the school does is to select and send 
to that office the names of the desired films. The Direc- 
tor of Visual Education orders and procures all films 
requested, if possible. If not, substitutes are made as 





Scenes from Erpi instructional films on “Early Settlers of New England” (left); “The Orange Grower” (right). 
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EIGHT SAMPLE WEEKLY PROGRAMS ON “KNOW AMERICA — HER RESOURCES AS WELL AS HER GUNS” 


SONGS AND FILMS 
PROGRAMS 


Songs—The Sugar Party, 

Love’s Old Sweet Song, Sweet 

and Low. 

Film—Harvest of the Sugar 
Maple. 


Songs—Blow the Man Down, 
Polly Wolly Doodle, Thanks 
Be to God, Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow. 
Film—Early Settlers of New 
England 


Songs—Sidewalks of New 
York, America the Beautiful, 
Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition, Anchors Aweigh 
Film—N ew York, the WV onder 
City 

Songs—We're All Americans, 
Navy Victory March, Army Air 
Corps, Mariner Hymn 

Film—lVashington on Parade 
Songs—Juanita, Cielito Lindo 
Film—A mericans All 


Songs—Old_ Black Joe, Old 

Folks at Home, Oh Susanna 

Film—Cotton from Seed to 
Cloth 

Songs— Massa’s in de Cold, 

Cold Ground, Dixie, De Camp 

Town Races 

Film—Sugar Cane and Orange 
Grower 

Songs — Review of Southern 

Songs 

Film—TJhe River 


SLIDES AND STEREOGRAPHS READING REFERENCES 
ON THE NEW ENGLAND AREA 

Faneuil Hall—Old North Church, Boston— Numerous references by volume and page num- 
Bunker Hill Monument—Lexington Com ber, to Book of Rural Life—Compton’s Encyclo- 
mon—Abandoned New England Farm pedia—World Book—Richard’s Topical Encyclo- 
Tapping a Sugar Maple Tree—Drying Cod- pedia, Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment. 
fish in the Sun—Logs Delivered at Stream, Poems—Trees, Be Different to Trees, Plant a 
Maine—Quarrying Granite—Looking into a Tree, What Do We Plant, Landing of the Pil- 
Marble Quarry—Chiseling Ornamental grim Fathers, Mending Well, Courtship of Myles 
Marble—Spinning Silk—Sorting Raw Silk Standish, etc. 


Drawing Silk Fibers—Doubling Frame in Stories—The Village Singer, The Revolt of 


Woolen Mill—First Cotton Mill in U. S Mother, The Great Stone Face, Building Better 
Printing Room in Cotton Mill—Spinning than They Knew, the Pilgrim Fathers, Settlement 
Cotton Yarn. of the Plymouth Colony, In Old New England, etc. 


ON THE MIDDLE EAST AREA 


Palisades of the Hudson River—The Great Selections with page numbers given, from Golden 
Brooklyn Bridge—Subway Station and Bells Around the World—Little Journeys to Amer- 
Train—Wall Street—Immigrants at Ellis ica—Ten Communities—Pageant of America— 
Island—Liberty Bell—Independence Hall The National Capitol—Democracy in America— 
Washington from an Airplane—Zero Mile- High Lights in American Literature, ete, 

stone and White House—Printing Paper Poems—When We Were in Our Teens, New 
Money—Coining Presses—Reading Room, York Bootblack, Mannahatta, On a Subway Ex- 
Norfolk Press, What America Means to Me, My Land is 
God's Land, Thou Mother with Thy Equal 
Brood, etc. 


Congressional Library—View of 
Navy Yard—Great Warships in Hampton 
Roads—On Deck of Oyster Boat—Weaving 


Silk Taffeta Ribt a Pedaaial Stories—The Voice of the City, Innocents of 
SUL SEE NM ONMRCOFAINE Froree’a Broadway, The Fifth Wheel, The Devil and Tom 
fave, firing T: ware i Tren : Dat , ve c * - 

Ware—Firing Tableware in Trenton Pot Walker, The Roar of a Great City, The Story 


tery. of the Harbor, This is-my Own, my Native Land. 


ON THE SOUTH AND WEST AREAS 


Cotton on the Levee, New Orleans—Pick- References with volume and page number, to 
ing Cotton in Mississippi—Cotton Gin in National Geographic Magazine—American Inven- 
Texas—Primitive Cotton Spinning, Egypt— tion and Inventors—The Open Road to Reading— 
Orange Groves in California—Picking Va- Literature and Life—Echoes of the Southlands— 


i — Stories of Tice i Tork, ete. 
lencia Oranges in Spain—Granulated Sugar tories of Americans at Work, etc 
Making—Beet Sugar Factory—Picking 
Grapefruit in Florida—Pineapple Plantation Ante : : 
' Poem—Down the Mississippi, The Cotton Picker. 
Harvesting Bananas—Loading Bananas 
\ Hereford Cattle Drive in Texas—The 


Process of Dressing Beef—Fine Wool Meri- — §tories—Why Copper is Called King—The South’s 


lige ee i no Sheep Grazing First Crop of Sugar, Cotton and the Old South. 
near the original as possible. These selections are made Because of this excellent coordination the teacher 
in advance for the next term or semester. Complete can make plans for a very fine piece of notebook work. 
coordination between the school and the Director’s of Each pupil keeps a notebook in which the analysis 
fice is essential, or the plan fails. Without a picture the of the picture is made and correlation is established 
class would be lost, for there would be nothing for it between the picture and the class subjects in the school. 
to do except sing through the entire period! For three for example, an industrial picture naturally correlates 


years there has never been a single session without a 
picture, so well does the administration work. A re 
markable record, and one which shows how effectively 
school officials can work together. It can be seen that 


the same skeleton outline, given above, can be used 


with Occupations as a subject matter course and with 
Social Science. This appears in the notebooks and each 
pupil has his own choice of the correlation to be made. 

From these correlations and skeleton outlines dis- 
cussion takes place. Comparisons are drawn between 
pictures and the various correlations made by pupils 


each term and yet the same pictures may never be in the class. Obviously these discussions are not the 
used twice. In some instances, where it has been telt same in all grades, for the pertinent subject matter 
advantageous, the same picture has been used each se- differs for each. In this way the pupil may indirectly 
mester. such as Texas Cavalcade, this being a Texas see the growth in his own school progress. 


sche rT yl. 


(Concluded on page 119) 
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War Films and the Classroom 


Although the war has curtailed the supply 
of visual equipment to schools, it has made 
other beneficial contributions to education. 


UCH has been written, and still more spoken, 

about the impetus to be given Audio-Visual 
ell Education through war training and informa- 
tion programs. Optimism blooms in anticipation of 
the rosy future of visual aids in our schools and the 
wonderful effect they will have upon public education. 
While there is much evidence to support these proph- 
ecies it would seem important to examine the present 
effect war conditions have upon the use of visual aids 
in schools and to estimate the values to be derived 
from these conditions. 

Fundamentally there still remain the three requisites 
essential to the development of intelligent use of audio- 
visual aids in schools. First must come mechanical 
equipment needed; second, we must have the visual 
materials to use; and third, teachers must have the 
know-how—that is, they must know what is available, 
which materials are most valuable and for what par- 
ticular subject area, and how to apply them intelli- 
gently. These three requisites to a successful audio- 
visual aids program are not necessarily stated in order 
of importance—in fact, to develop a truly successful 
program all three must be fulfilled. 

At first it may appear that the war has had an ad- 
verse effect upon availability of equipment. Its im- 
mediate effect is to limit the amount available to 
schools at the present time. It must be remembered, 
however, that many schools possessing audio-visual 
equipment were not making maximum use of it, and 
the present difficulty in obtaining new equipment has 
emphasized the value of old and thus created additional 
use. We must also consider that, with proper priority 
and planning, most types of equipment can be obtained 
even under present conditions. Beyond these considera- 
tions, the technical improvements being made in equip- 
ment by advanced production techniques will prove 


By EDWARD F. WHEELER 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Department of Education, Bristol, Conn. 


wholly beneficial in the long range view, despite the 
temporary difficulties occasioned by the war. 


Direct Skill Training Films 


Judged on the basis of present values, war condi- 
tions have made their greatest contribution in stimu- 
lating production of training and informational films. 
The two major areas of such development, which will 
bear careful investigation by educators as to applica- 
tion in schools, are the direct skill training films, and 
those designed for general informational purposes for 
showing to the public at large. One of the first and 
most important demands of the war was the necessity 
for training great numbers of people in new. skills. 
It was early recognized that this type of training could 
be greatly speeded up by the proper use of training 
films with the result that the armed forces, the U. S 
Office of Education and independent producers de- 
veloped hundreds of fine films of this type. 

One outstanding result of this activity is a series 
produced under the supervision of the U. S. Office of 
Education covering such subjects as Precision Measure- 
ment, Engine Lathe, Milling Machine, The Shaper, 
Bench Work and similar topics related to machine shop 
work. Many of these films are well-suited for trade 
school use and industrial arts programs. Some, such as 
the Micrometer and Vernier, Scale, are useful in high 
school science and mathematics classes. Just released 
by this source is a new series of visual units consisting 
of a training film, film strip and manual, planned as a 
teaching unit in a number of other technical subjects. 
One of the first to be announced is a unit on The Slide 
Rule. When we consider the scarcity of such material 
for mathematics classes during past years, it would 
seem that we are reaping real benefits right now from 
the war-time impetus given visual aid production. 





(Left) A greedy shopper tries to get an extra ration. (Right) A black market transaction in the dark of the night. 
From “Partners in Crime,” British Information Services film. 
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Another unusual series is that on “Office Practice” 
produced by the Navy Department and released 
through the U. 
and advanced typing techniques and shortcuts, opera 


S. Office of Education, covering basic 


tion and maintenance of office machines. Good material 
on this subject was virtually unobtainable before the 
war. Examination of the War Department publication 
FM 21-7 and literature from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation will reveal many more films on hundreds of 
different technical subjects now available—many of 
which can be well adapted to school use. 


General Information Films 

The general informational type of material, brought 
into being through war activities, may be of even 
greater immediate benefit to schools due to its wide 
range of subject matter and its suitability for many 
age groups. In this classification we have a number 
of films produced by the War Department, which at 
the present moment are unavailable for school use. 
In addition, we have a considerable supply from the 
Office of War Information, the Coordinator of Inter 
American affairs and the film bureaus of many allied 
countries—all supplying films at moderate service 
charge to schools as well as to adult groups 





Primitive Indian method of planting corn, shown in the 
Disney film, “The Grain That Built a Hemisphere.” 


The most widely discussed and better known gen 
eral information type film produced by the War De- 
partment is the “Why We Fight” series consisting of 
Prelude to War, Nazis Strike, Divide and Conquer, 
Battle of Britain, Battle of Russia, Battle of China 
(just completed) and Battle of America (still in pro 
duction). This series is being produced by Colonel 
Frank Capra, of Hollywood fame, and is presented 
to members of the armed forces on the thesis that 
the best informed soldier is the best soldier. The 
series is designed to give an overall concept of this 
global war starting with world events leading up to 
and causing the present conflict, and covering the 
various phases of the war since its beginning. Pre- 
sented from a remarkably impartial viewpoint, con 
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Ships loading from grain elevators on “Great Lakes,” title 


of film released by National Film Board. 


sidering that they were produced during wartime, this 
series of motion pictures graphically illustrates the 
overall strategy and strength of our enemies, and the 
steps we have taken to combat this strategy. Generous 
use of animation in the form of maps and diagrams 
assist materially in making these films most effective 
aids for the study of the present world conflict. While 
these films are not immediately available for school 
use—many consider them rather “strong stuff” for 
that purpose—such outstanding material may perhaps 
not be denied the educational field indefinitely. 


Classroom Possibilities of War Productions 

\mong the films released by the Office of War In- 
formation are many which will serve to enrich present 
day teaching. In the field of industrial activity studied 
in many social science classes, we find such material 
as Aluminum, Arm Behind the Army, Bomber, Build- 
ing a Tank, Lake Carrier, Right of Way and Troop 
l'rain—all of which are good illustrations of various 
phases of industrial accomplishment. Films depicting 
customs, resources and characteristics of other nations 
include Brazil at War, Dover, The Dutch Tradition, 
Listen to Britain, Pincers on Japan and Report from 
Russia. Various other films deal with nutrition, gar- 
dening, conservation and similar subjects important to 
a nation at war and likewise of real value for school 
use. 

The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has re- 
leased many excellent films on Mexico, Central and 
South America too numerous to mention in detail. 
The majority are in color, skillfully produced, and of 
tremendous value to classes studying these countries. 
One of the most popular is the well-known travelog 
made by Walt Disney and his staff on a visit to South 
\merica in search of material for the production of 
a feature cartoon on that country. This is a film with 
a strong appeal to audiences of all ages. Some of the 
newer Disney-produced C.1.A.A. releases include Grain 
That Built a Hemisphere, Water, and Defense Against 
Invasion. These are, in effect, a new medium of com- 

(Concluded on page 119) 
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A report edited by 


ESTHER L. BERG, Assistant to Principal 
Junior High Schoo] 99, Manhattan, and 


GEORGE E. LEVINROW, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City Schools 


This timely discussion suggests some 
potentialities of the film as an effective 
weapon against juvenile delinquency. 


ETTER human relations. better personnel and 

social relationships, can be developed through 

moving pictures used as a springboard for class- 
room discussion. Since the techniques in this use of 
human relations films are not generally known, we 
believe that report’ of the experiences on which we 
base our conviction about the value of this medium 
will be of interest to other teachers. These experiences 
were part of our work during the fall of 1943, in the 
in-service course* on “Moving Pictures in the Pro- 
gram of Personality Adjustment”. 

The films we used are known as “The Human Re- 
lations Series”, and were edited from feature photo- 
plays by a Commission of the Progressive Education 
Association with Dr. Alice V. 
man. In the complete series there are over 50 excerpts 
from full length feature films. These excerpts cover 
such situations as the voung child in his family, the 
older child in his social group, the young person choos- 


Keliher as the chair- 


ing his life work, mob behavior, racial discrimination. 


relations of communities and nations. The running 


time of each excerpt averages ten to fifteen minutes. 

The use of these films is to be markedly differen- 
tiated from the use of the instructional film designed 
as a classroom teaching tool. The usual procedure for 
the latter is to have a clearly formulated purpose for 
the use of the film in learning situations, to preview 
the film to determine how its elements will aid pupils 
in developing an understanding of the unit of work, 
to prepare the pupils before the film is shown by giv- 
ing suggestions of some significant aspects to observe 
or by raising questions that can be answered through 
study of the picture, and after the showing, to have 
definite pupil participation in activities such as dis- 
cussion, written tests, reading assignments, and proj- 
ects for research and creative expression. 

The human relations film on the other hand, 1s 
first previewed by the teacher so that she may be 
ready to lead a discussion. Preparation of students. 
if required, can be limited to questions of the “why” 
of certain behavior or situations in the pictures. When 
discussion is opened after the showing of a film the 
class can be asked what problems of human rela- 
tions, of conduct, of behavior, they saw in the movie. 
The pictures stimulate the observers’ feelings, atti- 
tudes, memories, and it is these personalized, indi- 


1Collaborating on this report were five teachers of the course 


at the Julia Richman Junior High School—Bertha Balsam. 


Juliet Furman, Ruth Gadrich, Marion Scully, Margaret 
Wilhelm—and June Harris, Bureau of Child Guidance. 
2Given by Mrs. Esther L. Berg. 
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(Top) A dramatic moment in “Black Legion.” (Warner) 
(Bottom) Main characters in “Captain Courageous.” (MGM) 


vidualized reactions which are the subject of discus- 
sion by the group. The teacher’s role should not be 
one of judgment, but rather of acceptance. Conflicting 
points of view will inevitably be expressed, and the 
teacher, neither by word, tone, or gesture, should take 
sides. Learning by the pupil comes through the pro- 
cess of self-exploration created through class discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Louis Relin of Benjamin Franklin High School, 
as an expert, first demonstrated the method for us. 
An excerpt from Black Legion was shown to a group 
of high school boys and girls, whites and negroes, of 
varying intellectual abilities, who came from Julia 
Richman and Benjamin Franklin High Schools. Mr. 
Relin then opened the discussion in a very casual 
manner by asking whether the picture presented a 
real situation. The response of the group was imme- 
diate. The film had aroused strong emotional and 
intellectual reactions. The discussion moved along 
swiftly and smoothly. It was so deftly and_ skillfully 
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velop Better Human 





Photos courtesy of New York University Film Library 


(Top) Trial scene in “The Life of Emile Zola.” (Warner) 
(Bottom) School episode in “The Devil Is a Sissy.” (MGM) 


handled that the direction along which it was guided 
was not apparent to the group and hardly apparent 
to the observers. Mr. Relin at no point attempted in 
doctrination or a superimposing of any personal 
opinions upon the group. At one point when a stale 
mate occurred he suggested sources for further study 
and research. 

The excerpt dealt with economic prejudice, and the 
members of the class debated what they felt were the 
real reasons for racial and religious persecutions 
Problems of minority groups, especially negro prob 
lems, were aired frankly and honestly in a most friendly 
spirit. One of the white boys, towards the end of 
the discussion, made a deeply moving plea for toler 
ance. This boy told how he often invited negro friends 
to his home, and how his warm welcome was recipro 
cated in their homes. The class finally had to be 
closed by Mr. Relin against the wishes of the boys 
and girls, who wanted to continue the discussion 
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Relations 


The next demonstration was conducted by one of 
the authors of this article to whom the method was 
completely new. The class assembled from several 
schools ranged in age from nine years to fifteen years, 
in intelligence quotients from 73 to 140, and in school 
placement from a class for children with retarded men- 
tal development in an elementary school, to a superior 
high school group. The film was an excerpt from 
Captains Courageous which portrayed cheating by a 
young boy. The teacher opened discussion by asking 


how many of the pupils enjoyed the picture. She 


then raised a number of questions as a basis for dis- 
cussion, which included the following: 

|. What do you think of the boy in this picture? 

2. When we punish a person for doing something 
wrong, ought we to punish him only on the basis of 
what he has done, or ought we also to consider why 
he has done it? 

3. Can you think of any incident in your own life 
when you did something wrong with a reason for 
doing it which was perfectly all right? 

\fter the first ten or twelve minutes during which 
the students were slow to respond, the problems of 
spanking and punishment were mentioned. The entire 
class then participated in the discussion which pro- 
gressed rapidly from incidents in the picture to per- 
sonal experiences of punishment by parents and 
teachers. It was amazing how keenly these young 
people realized that punishment so often reveals the 
uncertainty and insecurity of the adult who punishes. 

When we analyzed this demonstration lesson we 
recognized how difficult it is for a teacher to shift 
from the more traditional instruct:vnal method to an 
informal discussion method. Nevertheless, the per- 
missive, accepting attitude of the teacher encouraged 
the free expression which finally swept the entire 
group. The personal experiences described by the 
children were stimulated, not by the teacher’s ques- 
tions, but rather by the feeling of security and the 
atmosphere of free inquiry in the group. 

The Julia Richman girls had been so stimulated by 
the first session with Mr. Relin that they requested 
the formation of a Human Relations Club at which 
this kind of film would be shown. Several of the 
authors of this article were asked to sit in as faculty 
members and to guide the first few discussions. Three 
meetings held after school hours were attended by 
third and fourth year pupils with a wide range of 
intellectual abilities. Bringing together children of 
varying intellectual levels has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. The brightest children do not seem to domi- 
nate, and the others do not seem to be overwhelmed. 
On the plane of human relations evidently, intellect is 
not the determining factor. 

The choice of films was left largely to the discre- 
tion of a committee of pupils who studied the catalogue 
of the Human Relations Series. Through their first 
choice, Emile Zola, we were introduced to one of the 
pitfalls in handling a group of this kind. A discus- 
sion of race and religion, although lively and pertinent, 
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proved disturbing to some whose deep-seated preju- 
dices were uncomfortably stirred. They were not suf- 
ficiently used to each other, to the technique of this 
type of exploration, nor to a free and open-minded 
give and take. The girls realized this mistake, but 
felt that eventually an esprit could be developed which 
would make possible open discussion of even the most 
delicate matters. They therefore decided to lay a firmer 
foundation by continuing with such films as Alice 
Adams and White Angel which deal with domestic 
and economic relationships. These problems, while 
vital and pressing, seemingly do not involve issues 
which create high emotional tensions. 

The preliminary discussion after each film, was either 
discursive or launched directly at the heart of the 
problem. Eventually the girls revealed themselves, their 
experiences, sentiments, and problems. There was an 
atmosphere of good-will, and interest in others’ points 
of view. Also noteworthy was the participation by 
every member of the group. 

Such generalizations which have become apparent 
to us may be summarized as follows: 

1. The discussion leader must proceed warily be- 
tween the extremes of being too passive and letting 
the discussion disintegrate, and of being too active in 
directing the course of the discussion. She must be 
ready to pick up leads, to broaden perspectives, and 
to guide interests which manifest themselves, without 
attempting to elicit answers by leading questions- 
answers which may be no more than expression of lip 
service to socially approved ideals. She must be willing 
and ready to follow all lines of inquiry which develop. 

2. Inherent in laying open certain problems in 


human relations is the inevitable danger of their explo- 


siveness. On those issues which are causing world- 
wide strife and bloodshed, it is to be expected that re- 
percussions will be felt by children. There is positive 
value in bringing these tensions to the surface and pos- 
sibly vitiating their cankerous tendencies by deliber- 
ately examining them. 

3. In using these human relations groups as a 
technique in “living together’, we cannot claim that 
it will effect overnight a change in attitudes. We 
rather hope to develop the ability to discuss anything, 
openly and amicably, and with respect for others’ 
points of view. 

These few experiences with the Human Relations 
films suggest the excellent potentialities this technique 
has in a program for personality adjustment. One of 
its outstanding contributions appears to be the stimulus 
it gives to self-expression. Educators have come to 
appreciate more and more the emotional components 
of learning, and modern methods have proven the 
value of encouraging children to express themselves 
and to approach their studies as real life problems 
rather than as isolated academic drills. The stimulus 
and appeal of the motion picture is so great that even 
inhibited children tend to speak up and express opinions. 
With the imaginary situation as a starting point the 
child can gradually approach problems that concern 
him most in his everyday living. The fact that he can 
project his own problems onto fictitious characters 
lessens his self-consciousness and offers him a starting 
point. The intrinsic appeal of the motion picture char- 
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acters and the glamour associated with the players 
portraying them heightens interest and eagerness to 
take part in the discussion. Thus we have an excel- 
lent opportunity for the expression of feelings and 
opinions, for the exercise of critical faculties, for self- 
analysis, for sharing experiences, and for evaluating 
attitudes, prejudices, and the like. Some children de- 
rive emotional release merely from the opportunity of 
expressing themselves; others gain a sense of security 
in sharing their experiences or in realizing that others 
face problems similar to their own. To adolescents 
particularly, the realization that their problems are not 
unique is often a great relief and an opening wedge in 
helping them develop means of meeting their difficulties, 
From observing children in the groups described above 
it is clear that discussion meets a basic need that 
youngsters themselves recognize. All of the children 
derived great satisfaction and clamored for more op- 
portunities for similar group meetings. 

In addition to the release and satisfaction they offer 
children, the human relations films indirectly provide an- 
other means of developing beneficial pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. The points of view that are expressed during 
the informal discussions following the films are not 
likely to be evoked during regular class periods, and 
can be of inestimable value to the teacher in helping her 
understand the individuals in her class. Where the ac- 
tivity program has been adopted teachers have re- 
ported gaining added insights into the psychology of 
children through the opportunities the new program has 
given them to listen to what children have to say. The 
use of human relations films can offer similar oppor- 
tunities for getting to know children better and under- 
standing their problems more intimately, and is espe- 
cially valuable at Junior and Senior High School levels. 

In inculeating an appreciation of democratic 
principles, the type of discussion that can follow a 
human relations film offers a practical, living experi 
ence, more meaningful and telling than many a lecture. 
Tolerance, respect for the opinions of others, apprecia 
tion of factual evidence, fair play, critical evaluation of 
prejudices, take on meaning to boys and girls who have 
had an opportunity to witness and act upon them. De 
mocracy becomes more vital when it is presented in 
realistic human terms with an emotional appeal. By 
utilizing constructively youth’s inherent interest in the 
motion picture and the ego ideals already built up in 
connection with popular screen personalities, it is pos 
sible to develop deeply felt and lasting convictions. The 
specific situations portrayed in the pictures enabled 
the children to identify themselves with the victims 
of injustice and to experience the situations emotionally 
as well as intellectually. The conclusions they arrive 
at as a result of this kind of educational experience are 
bound to have a more lasting effect than those reached 
after a purely hypothetical intellectual discussion. 

New attitudes seem to be immediately motivated by 
this method of exploring human relations. Some of the 
children organized a club; a number said that they 
would discuss these experiences at home in order to 
“educate” their parents. The dynamic, challenging reac- 
tions of the children are the basis of our conviction 
that this use of moving pictures is a unique method 
to help create better human relations. 
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MOTION PICTURES-— 


NOT FOR THEATRE 
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Installment 55.—An intercalary section about 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


HE committee thereafter chosen by 
Erpi’s education 
well-balanced. Dr 


Engelhardt, expert in school administra 


Col. Devereux for 

al program was 
tion, had organized the educational sys 
tems of approximately sixteen States, Paul 
Mort was director of the Advanced School 
of Education \lex 


Stoddard, superintendent of 


at Teachers College 
ander Jf. 
schools at Providence, Rhode Island, was 
wdll known as a leader in his especial /field 
and had even been known to Devereux pre 
viously as superintendent of the Bronxville 


schools, There surely should be expert 


guidance for an educational program 


here. But it was necessary, too, to have 


t 
a “director of educational research” reg- 
ularly at Erpi, and, on the advice of the 
committee, because his name had led all 
their lists of likely 
gaged to fill the 


Devereux en 
Clyde 
Arnspiger, an occasional special studerit 
at Columbia and regarded as 
coming 


men, 
niche Varney 
an up-and- 
schoolman Arnspiger, born in 
Grayson County, Texas. in 1896, was su- 
perintendent of schools at Drumright, 
Oklahoma, 


unusually ample funds for education, and, 


where oil wells had gushed 


in that place, had developed a system of 


cooperative industrial education known 


favorably as the “Drumright Plan.” 





Erpi’s first 
teacher-training pictures threw 


production group of 


committee 
Paul Mort. 


some of the heaviest 
responsibility on Dr. 


At that early date the Western Electric 
Company was too busy meeting orders on 
theatrical installations to do much with 
the expected portable sound projector. 
The sales staff marked time, declaring 
that as soon as the machines could be had 
In the 


meantime the educational committee felt 


there would be a flood of orders. 


that much might be a ymmplished if they 


could have a concrete illustration of the 


new possibilities of sound pictures in the 


teaching field 
Such non-theatrical sound possibilities 
as had been demonstrated then and were 


convenient, were some miscellaneous sub 


cts produced by Fox Films. My recol 
lection is that they included industrial 
shots of the printing of the Chicago Dail 
Vews, of weaving Mohawk Rugs, and of 
making Firestone automobile tires. Ther« 
were also Fox newsreel items showing 
Chief Justice Taft administering the presi 
I tial th of ( t Herbert Hoover 
Calvin Coolidge standing by ; Georg 
Be ird Shaw I subject for a 
talkie in a personal explanation of why 
vas superior to Mussolini, and a poli 
tical statement by vd (seorge The 
scheme was to use excerpts from thes« 
t strate a talk by some educator who 
W ld ( course be th) presented at the 
start of the film, a uuld draw neces 
sary conclusions when seen again in pet 

sO it the <« SF 

Demonstration Pictures 
[HY choice oT the 


to do this 
Dexter Kitson 


educator 
narrowed down to Harry 
professor of education * Do : probably 
because, in addition to very full quali 


fications as an obliging gentleman not 


afraid to take a chance on 


vhich 


a pre J &¢ { 


interested him, he was a specialist 


in vocational guidance and might be ex 
talk authoritatively 


world of industry 


pected to know and to 
about the The amiablk 
Dr. Kitson was thereupon hustled into a 
studio one afternoon, plastered with make 
up, given a very limited time to decid 
what to say, and put before the cameras 
entitled “The 


Demonstration of 


The result, in two reels. 
First 
Educational 


Experimental 
Pictures,” was not 
cruel to Dr Kitson, but it 
scarcely presented him to advantage. His 


Talking 
precisely 
recorded, however, and 


voice was well 


with the interpolated shots, the resultant 
talkie served the transitional purpose very 
well 

[he screen likeness of Dr. Kitson and 
interpolated industrial shots 
went into immediate 
borate 


prints of the 
service for the ela 
sales force, and for a time silenced 
the protests of insufficient demonstration 
The first 
rather an odd 


material 
deed, 


use in convincing educators 


programs were, in 
conglomeration fot 
By now, in 
there 
cartoon, 
a theatrical short 
presented a 
Treasurer’s Re- 
port”: a Libby-Owens-Ford industrial on 
the factory shatter-proof 


addition to the new Kitson reel, 


were primarily the animated 
“Finding His Voice” 
Robert 


monologue called “The 


in which Benchley 


production of 


the waxing and waning of William Fox's notable 
school films program in pioneer talkie days. 


glass; the Chicago Daily News subject; 
and the antic address of Bernard Shaw. 
As it happened, Kitson shared his 
apartment with a young friend, Edgar M. 
Stover, who, while studying for a degree 
at Columbia, also was employed as a sales 
representative of the Erpi educational di- 





(c) Bachrach 
Dr. Alexander Stoddard was Erpi’s 
expert on film usages in the ele- 
mentary and junior school grades. 


vision. Stover, of course, knew what had 
been done, so, to further the cause, he 
and William Lewin, a young educator 
interested in school films (he was a high 
school teacher of English on leave of ab- 
sence to study educational motion pictures 
for a doctor’s degree at Columbja) ar- 
ranged a showing of the new picture for 
the naturally interested other educators at 
Columbia. Now that I think of it, I be- 
lieve that it was Lewin who had directed 
the production. 

During the first few months in 1929, 
William Lewin, this young high school 
teacher of Newark, New Jersey, where 
Balcom had been so active in visual edu- 
cation, had visited Devereux urging upon 
him the importance of making a survey 
of the school market, especially now that 
existing surveys of silent film uses would 
soon be obsolete. The Colonel had agreed, 
and plans were made to send Lewin on a 
tour to “line up” the colleges of a wide 
area. Stokes, in the meantime, about 
July, 1929, had come from abroad to begin 
his new duties; and his first work was to 
assist Lewin in deciding where to go. 
Lewin then went forth, and in reasonable 
course of time returned with generally 
favorable reports from about fifty-eight 
( olleges. 

I had made Lewin’s acquaintance about 
five years before when an advertising 


> 
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Harry D. Kitson’s good nature and 
high hopes for a noble experiment 
made him the guinea-pig of Erpi’s 


first “educational” demonstration. 


agency, which he had started in Newark 
while still a teacher at the high school 
there, undertook to develop industrial 
film accounts, and he wanted me to esti- 
mate on production for a prospect. With 
an earnestness which [ later found to be 
characteristic, he was then grounding him- 
self in the subject as a student of Mrs. 
Patterson’s course in photoplay compo- 
sition at Columbia University. His doc- 
tor’s thesis, in 1933, was “Phofoplay Ap- 
preciation in American High Schools.” 
His brother, Albert Lewin, was at the 
same time on his way to his subsequent 
places as a successful scenarist and pro- 
Hollywood. In 


Lewin 


duction supervisor in 
years soon to follow, William 
was to begin his admirable work of de- 
veloping motion picture appreciation as 
a curriculum subject in some thousands 
of high schools, this activity served in 
large part by his monthly Film and Radio 
Discussion Guide, published at Newark 

The next important undertaking of the 
Erpi educational committee was the pro- 
duction of a four-reel talkie on civics, 
entitled, “Our Government at Work.” It 
was produced for the Erpi educational 
division by Fox Films, and Stokes was 
turned at once to the supervision of that 
project, involving for him an arduous 
examination of material which was to be 
taken for the purpose from the library of 
the Fox Newsreel. 

It is advisable to digress here to ex- 
plain this leaning toward Fox. The origi- 
nal Western Electric Sound System con- 
sisted of a phonograph record synchro- 
nized with the running picture. The meth- 
od bore the specific protected name “Vi- 
taphone.” The possibility of putting the 
sound impulse directly on the film, instead 
of using the separate disk record, was 
well known. De Forest’s Phonofilm was 
a popularly shown example of it, and the 
Bell System had long held patents on cer- 
tain phases of the process, but acoustical 
experts held that the sound quality of 
the disk was much better. It probably 
still is better to their keen, trained ears 


and to their delicate instruments; but the 
saving and convenience of having sound 
on the film was quickly manifest, and the 
original system was rapidly superseded by 
this combined form. 

In this change William Fox figured 
prominently, In other 
Hollywood producers who had under- 
estimated the talking picture innovation, 
he had seen the Warners start their sky- 
rocketing rise with the sensational Vita- 
phone method of the Western Electric 
Company which they alone had agreed to 
take. He decided to capture some of the 
sure profits by contracting for another 
sound picture development which had 
been worked out by Theodore W. Case, 
an engineer of Auburn, New York, one 
putting the sound-track on the film, and 
brought to Fox’s attention by Courtland 


common. with 


Smith. Case, it may be mentioned, had 
been an important assistant to De Forest 
in his development of Phonofilm, but he 
was now working “on his own.” Earl 
Sponable, co-inventor with Case, joined 
Fox as chief sound engineer. The nego- 
giations of Fox and Case soon revealed 
that Fox could not proceed far without 
running afoul of the Bell System patents 
and, as the Bell people were willing to 
consider this other form of sound pictures, 
too, they signed an agreement with Fox to 
share in that development as well as with 
Warners in the current sound-on-disk 
variety. The newer method was called 
“Vitaphone.” 3ut both methods were 
known indifferently almost from the be- 
ginning, as the “Western Electric Sys 
tem.” 





Blackstone 
Howard Gale Stokes was drafted for 
Erpi service from preferred work 
at Telephone headquarters. He be- 
lieved in hewing to the line, let 
chips and glory fall where they may. 


Possibly because the agreement with 
Fox was newer, it was somewhat more 
flexible at that time, and the Fox Eastern 
studios and laboratories, on Tenth Avenue 
in New York City, were not nearly so far 
from the Erpi headquarters offices as the 
Warner Studios and laboratories, former- 
ly the Vitagraph plant at Flatbush, on 
the remote outskirts of Brooklyn. In ad- 
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dition, Fox was interested in developing 
the educational field, and Warners had 
no interest then, to speak of, in anything 
but theatres. Fox even then had made 
some talkie industrials. The organization 
also had, from its “Movietone News,” an 
appreciable library of educational ma 
terial upon which Erpi might draw. So 
the first of the formal Erpi educational 
talkies—excepting the Kitson “quickie,” 
that is—made under supervision of the 
committee, was produced by the Fox staff 
with Erpi’s close control. As the sound 
engineers were also generally former Bell] 
Laboratories men, and sound engineers 
were the top authorities in talkie pri 
duction, the work actually remained pretty 
much in the Bell System family. 
“Our Government at Work” purpor 


| ted 
to show a visit by two schoolboys to t] 
Washington office of the late Dr. William 


J. Cooper, then United States Commis 


{ 


sioner of Education. From him, and from 


some other rather obvious agents, thx 
boys learned—mostly through shots from 
the Fox library—about the functions of 
the main Government divisions Phe 
staged sequences were produced under the 
direction of Richard F. 
rowed by Stokes from his regular work 
for the Fox 
Cooper came to New York from the na- 
tional capital to appear, and there was 
Crabtree 


Chapman, bor 


Industrial Division Dr 


further codperation by J. W 
secretary of the N.E.A. 
Fox Educational Talkies 
IN making his agreement with the A 
T. & T., Fox had tried to reserve to 
himself the exclusive newsreel license and 
an exclusive right to develop sound films 
for the educational, industrial, religious 
and he felt that the 
\. T. & T. had violated the understanding 
by licensing other newsreels and organ- 


and scientific fields: 


izing its own educational division. Thi 
reason Fox did not try to cause troubl 
over this, he said later in published state 
ments, was because he wished to obtain 
a fifteen-million-dollar loan from the 
Telephone Company, and a condition to 
his receiving it was that he should droy 
all such charges of interference. This 
situation, however, naturally gave rise to 
a mutual distrust, and the Fox studio 
was no longer favored by Erpi for its 
own productions, 

That William Fox genuinely wished to 
develop the non-theatrical field and had 
thought ad interim of the possibilities for 
many years is not to be doubted. His 
official educational and industrial division 
had been opened early in 1922 under Her 
bert Hancock, former head of Fox News. 
Fox had spoken many times about “th 
250,000 churches and the one million 
classrooms” in America, and had esti- 
mated the revenue which might be made 
to accrue from their regular use of film. 
And he was not impelled by the profit 
motive alone, as justifiable as that might 
be. He had talked about putting films in 
churches and schools even if they paid 
nothing at all for the service; and, when 
he seemed to see millions for himself in 
the ultimately disallowed Tri-Ergon talkie 
patents, the philanthropic idea came upper- 
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most. The expanding library fed by the 
successful Fox Newsreel, and the recur- 
ring accomplishments of that competitor 
which owned the Pathé News, stimulated 
the entire conception; and Fox made sev- 
eral attempts to establish a really com- 
manding educational department. 

In 1926 the affairs of Fox News (run 
by a separate organization known as the 
Fox-Hearst 
under the direction of Courtland Smith. 


Corporation) were placed 
He it was who negotiated for Fox the 
deai known as 
outstandingly able executive, had been 


Fox-Case. Smith, an 
president of the American News \ssocia- 
tion from 1908 to 1921, then had become 
assistant to Postmaster-General Will H. 
Havs and, when Hays took command of 
the M.P.P.1).A.. Smith had served as 
secretary of that organization. As head 
of Fox Movietone News, Smith promptly 
began development of the Fox educational 
idea. His editors endeavored not only 
to make the most of the established news- 
reel opportunities, but constantly investi 

gated the possibilities of sound; and all 
this made grist for the educational project 
The pioneer work was carried on with 
particular energy by the assignment editor, 
William O’Hagan Hurst, the same who 
had blazed so many interesting educa- 
tional trails through the old Paramount 
Pictograph. In this latest place Hurst 
obtained what is said to have been the 
first sound newsreel interview—with Sir 
Thomas Lipton, arriving from abroad- 

while, among numbers otherwise contribu- 
ting to the educational prospect, he seems 
to have helped to initiate those 1929 ex- 





William Lewin directed for Erpi 
its first college-professor talkie 
and made its first school survey. 


periments at Auburn, New York, wherein 
Professor A. A. Allen, of Cornell, with 
P. Kellogg, and Albert R. Brand, a Wall 
Street broker riding a hobby, went hunt- 
ing the songs of vanishing birds with a 
microphone. 

Edward Percy Howard was made editor 
of the new Fox educational department 
and, after nearly a twelvemonth of in- 
vestigation and experiment, three films 





Leven’s already surround the name 
of William Fox. From the start he 
dreamed of the super film martet 
awaiting in churches and schools. 


assembled under Howard’s supervision 
by, I believe, Harold E. Wondsell, were 
shown to educators attending the Dallas 
meeting of the Department of Superin 
tendance of the N.E.A.. 
March 3, inclusive, 1927 


Februarv 2% to 

The subjects 
5-51,” 
“Our Climate,” and “Conquest of the 
North Pole.” 


that the exhibition was presented not at 


were, “Raising the Submarine 


It may be noted incidentally 


the convention hall but in one of the 
neighboring Dallas movie theatres. Each 
film was accompanied by an outline for 
teachers, recommending topics for pupil 
study before and after each screening. 
[he entire projected program—that is, 
including others expected to follow—was 
given the felicitous general name “Fox 
Hour” pictures. The first service was to 
be on the obvious newsreel opportunity, 
Current History. Others in immediate 
prospect were Civics and 
Nature Study. 

October, 1929, occurred the 25th anni- 
versary of the William Fox advent in 


Geography, 


motion pictures. Fox made it the occa- 
sion to issue to the press a long statement 
of his plans for the next quarter-century, 
and the text was devoted mainly to non- 
theatrical aspects, promises to install a 
talkie projector in every classroom, in 
every church and parish house. He told 
of medical talkies being made by his 
people—of one reproducing a cancer op- 
eration by Dr. Nelson H. Lowry, of Chi- 
cago. using a radium knife (which, in- 
cidentally, being a commercial property, 
aroused some criticism of professional 
Fox would 
soon be able, also, to tell of the caesarian 
section talkie demonstration by Dr. De 
Lee, another Chicagoan, and of various 
industrials, including talkie reels for In- 
ternational Harvester, Cadillac Motors, 
the Edison Company, Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 


ethics among the doctors). 
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pany, and a novelty subject for Armour 
& Company with prints of which a vice- 
president there simultaneously addressed 
thirty regional meetings of sales repre- 
sentatives in as many different cities. 

These were made in the boom time of 
sponsored films by Richard F. Chapman. 
His work attracted the attention of Para- 
mount, and he obtained similar work there 
almost until the Paramount decision not 
to take out an industrial Western Electric 
license 

However, for Fox in this period of 
revolution in the film industry there could 
be no golden season of peace jn which 
a Croesus of education might work bene- 
factions. To protect his already tre- 
mendous holdings, to care for expanding 
production schedules, it was necessary to 
enter upon a juggling of partnerships, 
pools, chains, holding corporations,  fi- 
nancial trusts and all the bewildering 
expedients of modern business which is 
not merely Big but Gigantic and involves 
the President of the United States, Con- 
gress, Supreme Court justices, interna- 
tional banking, questions of worldwide 
peace and sums of money so fantastically 
tagged with ciphers that they could not 
possibly have significance as anything 
but paper profits and losses. It was a 
sphere in which the old-time wielder of 
mere personal power could not hope to 
survive for long, certainly not in com- 
petition with great governing boards. It 
was notorious that Fox rarely employed 
even a lawyer to counsel his decisions. 

In this rarefied air Fox encountered an- 
other lone genius of finance, Harley 
Clarke, one-time wizard of the Society 
for Visual Education. Clarke by this 
time had pyramided his holdings in Acme 
and International Projector into a near- 
monoply of amusement apparatus called 
General Theatres Equipment Corporation. 
He joined Fox first as partner in a 
scheme for wide-screen projection called 
Grandeur Films. Then he, too, revealed 
his intention to acquire theatre chains 
and studios and, by advancing steps, to 
take over the selfsame chains and studios 
held or coveted by Fox. In April, 1930, 
Fox had so far lost his power to the 
A. T. & T., the bankers, and Harley 
Clarke, that he sold out his voting con- 
trol, and Clarke became for eighteen 
months the president of Fox Films. 


Clarke Rides Again 


Durinc that eighteen months there 
arose one more remarkable manifestation 
of the non-theatrical idea, which is -that 
sort of idea—an insidious, creeping, per- 
meating notion—that, once acquired, it can 
never be fully shaken off. It had welled up 
in Harley Clarke in the time of the S.V.E., 
and he had never completely subdued it. 
Now, with theatrical interests to sustain 
him instead of unappreciative educators, 
he would prove his mastery. And yet, 
with all due regard for his natural lean- 
ing toward what must have seemed a 
providential opportunity, he was not un- 
mindful of the lessons which he had learn- 
ed so expensively. When the question 
as to the future of the educational pro- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


From War to Peace in World Understanding Through Films 


Tremendous Expansion in this Field 

HE expansion of the field of films for inter- 

national understanding in connection with the 

war effort has been phenomenal and far beyond 
any previous expectation. The producers’ and dis- 
tributors’ catalogues now coming off the presses list 
film after film in this field. Scarcely any program 
of any length fails to include something on the subject. 
There are films about our allies, about our enemies, 
about our new concept of a global world, and about 
our relationships to all of these things. 

Last month we described the program of the Over- 
seas Branch of the Non-Theatrical Section of the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau of the Office of War Information, 
a program involving the use of more than twenty dif- 
ferent languages, and designed for the civilian audience 
in all countries outside of the western hemisphere not 
controlled by the enemy. The film program of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for this hemis- 
phere is too well known to need further description or 


elaboration here. 


Films to Win the War 


All of these films and programs mentioned above 
are concerned with international understanding chiefly 
in connection with one great objective—the winning 
of the war. They may serve other objectives later, but 
victory is their immediate goal. And their contribu- 
tion toward the attainment of that goal is tremendously 
greater than any man foresaw. 


What Follows Victory? 


What about the days following victory? Will the 
contribution of films in this field of international under- 
standing be just as powerful and important ? 

If we consider carefully what those days will be 
like and what services the film can render, we can 
conclude with confidence that the contribution of the 
film in the field of international understanding will be 
even more powerful and important. As bases for this 
conclusion, however, several things should be clearly 
understood : 

1. The present objective of the use of films in this 
field is to help win the war. 

2. There will not be an abrupt transition from war 
to normal peace conditions. 

3. There will be a transition period during which 
the problems in this field will be unlike those of either 
war or ordinary peace times. 

4. In the peace which follows the transition period, 
there will be other problems and great opportunities 
for the film to prove itself an instrument which can 
contribute much to world understanding and civiliza- 


tion. 


Films in Transition 


Consider certain implications of the foregoing. 

First of all, the transition period will present the 
problem of letting light and truth into those countries 
which have been darkened by propaganda and totali- 
tarianism. The problem in the defeated axis countries 
will be somewhat different from that of the countries 
which were blighted by axis conquest and occupation ; 
but in both cases a picture of the world as it actually 
is and their relationships to it must be presented. 
Then there is the problem of getting these peoples to 
understand the United Nations and their ideals. The 
hlm can contribute to all of these. 

In this period of transition the chief aim is to bring 
back sanity and humanity. Reason and understanding 
must replace prejudice and persecution. The tenets 
ot totalitarianism must be replaced by sound concepts 
of civilization, economics, philosophy, etc. An educa- 
tional film plan for these countries, similar to the 
Educational Film Plan for the United Nations which 
was outlined by Dr. Herbert S. Houston in the May, 
1943, EDUCATION AL SCREEN, might render a mighty 
service in this connection. . 

But the educational task to which the film in inter- 
national understanding can contribute in this transi- 
tional period is not limited to the vanquished. Our 
own people will need to know many things about these 
countries and the conditions and problems which exist 
there. For without mutual understanding there can be 
no real understanding nor any real and lasting peace, 
based upon an understanding of the problems to be 
met. 

Foundations laid in these days of transition, through 
the use of films in the field of international under- 
standing, can contribute much to the strength and 
permanence of the peace to follow. | 


Films for Peace 


When peace actually is established, the film will as- 
sume its rightful place as one of the great instruments 
of civilization, an instrument which can leap the bar- 
riers of language and distance to bring enlightenment, 
understanding and enjoyment to all the world. World 
outlooks and interests which were built up during the 
war will not vanish with the coming of peace. “Men 
still will be interested in the rest of the world, will be 
more interested than ever in how others live, work, 
play and think, and the film will be an instrument 
which can tell all this and bind the world together. 


Immediate Implications 
The foregoing discussion was not intended to be an 
idle look into the future. It has concrete and imme- 
diate implications. The film of international under- 
standing is contributing much to the winning of the 
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war. If we wish it to make the same contribution to 
the winning of the peace, we must begin to look ahead 
now. 

The four-point discussion of the sequence of victory 
was intended to show the road which we will follow 
and the steps which we must take. So far as the film 
and international understanding are concerned, taking 
those steps and following that road involves tremendous 
problems of personnel and equipment. 

The personnel available has proved itself capable of 
producing and distributing films in many fields and 
many languages to bring about international under 
standing where it was needed to help win the war 
Will it be available to help us to get through the 
transition and to “win the peace”? 

We have distributed excellent projection apparatus 
throughout the world. Reports indicate that we can 
give an excellent showing of almost any film any 
where. This apparatus was bought to help win the 
war for a decent world and to bring about better under 
standing for establishing further understanding where 
it was needed. Will this apparatus be just as available 
for establishing further understanding and “winning 
the peace”’? 

So long as the armed forces need any piece of pro 
jection apparatus, they clearly are entitled to it. When 
the need no longer exists and the apparatus is to be 
disposed of, however, the needs of our educational 
programs, either at home or abroad, certainly should 
take precedence over any bargain sale, political gift, 


or carload auction. 


War Films and the Classroom 
(Concluded from page 111 ) 


munication as they depend largely upon animation 
techniques perfected by Disney. Grain Phat Built 

Hemisphere is concerned with a history of the de 
velopment of corn, its distribution on the earth’s sut 
face, its value to man as food and as a base from 


which man, by the application of science, can produce 
materials to satisfy manv of his needs. [later vividly 
illustrates the dangers of a polluted water supply and 
e Defen 


Against Invasion is a most unusual presentation of th 


1 
| 
j 


how to guard against such pollution whi 


simplicity of and need for vaccination. This series 
of color shorts should be carefully examined by all 
educators as an indication of the type of teaching aid 
we may expect in great abundance after the war 


War Production by Our Allies 

The scope of film material produced by our allies 
is so extensive that we can consider only a few ex 
amples selected at random. Partners in Crim released 
by British Information Services, is an unusual treat 
ment of the black market situation. For school use it 
is a most interesting discussional type film for eco 
nomics and economic geography groups. Desert Vi 
tory and Target for Tonight are two outstanding 
British: documentary films of the war, available from 
the same service. While these are not classroom teach 
ing films in the usual sense, they serve to illustrate 
in a most vivid manner two distinct types of warfare 
now being waged. A quite different subject is covered 
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in World of Plenty concerned with the production, 
distribution and consumption of food, both before, 
during and after the war. This is remarkably good 
material for classes in economic geography and domes- 
tic science. Britain also has made available numerous 
hlms on nutrition, health, gardening and similar sub- 
jects of value to schools. 

The Canadian Film Board likewise has developed 
an extensive film program including consumer films, 
war production and subjects depicting various aspects 
of Canadian life. Among films of the latter type Peace 
River, Iceland on the Prairie and Great Lakes are 
sound subjects in natural color especially suitable for 
school use. Peace River deals with the most recently 
settled Canadian territory between Northern Alberta 
and British Columbia. The film outlines the settle- 
ment and activity of this district and points the con- 
trast between pioneer settlement and modern develop- 
ment of the region today. J/celand on the Prairie gives 
an intimate glimpse of the Icelandic settlement on the 
Canadian prairies including agricultural, professional, 
and business developments. Perhaps the most popular 
of this series in schools is Great Lakes which was 
designed to convey the idea of the Lakes as one of 
the greatest industrial settlements on earth, with an 
immense flow of diversified cargoes flowing along the 
shipping routes between the U. S. and Canada. In- 
cluded are sequences on transportation, steel production, 
pulp manufacture, shipbuilding and grain storage. 
Many of our other allies have made available motion 
pictures valuable for school use. 

The Army, Navy and commercial producers have, 
of course, produced hundreds of training films not 
pertinent to this discussion. But, unquestionably, the 
war has added importantly to our store of films that 
are genuinely educational, and has likewise taught us 
to value equipment presently available and to make the 
best possible use thereof. In addition it has ‘speeded 


the perfection of many types of projection equipment 
which will be available to schools after the war. Finally, 
and not by any means the least important, experience 
n War training has emphasized to educators and the 
public the urgent necessity for the intelligent use of 
visual aids in any efficient educational program. With- 
out question visual education will develop after the war 
as a direct result of war training experience. But, 
further than that, visual education in our schools has 
already made great advances as a definite result of 
war conditions. Destructive, wasteful and heartbreak- 
ing as War is, we must learn to recognize those small 
gains brought about by the conditions it creates, and 
waste no time in putting into practice the constructive 


lessons it does teach. 


Note: Further information relative to the motion pictures 
mentioned and the name of the nearest distributor may be ob- 
tained from: War Department, War Activities Committee, Room 
1351 Paramount Building, New York City. (Films not avail- 
able to schools) —U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
or Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City— 
Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Motion 
Picture Division, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City—British 
Information Services, Film Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City—Canadian Film. Board, Ottawa, Canada—United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Teachers’ Reactions to Visual-Aids 


By Superintendent WILLIAM E. GILLIS 


East Haven, Connecticut 


N speaking to one of our teachers recently concerning 

her reactions to the values of audio-visual aids, she 
stated that quite often pupils retained a great deal from 
films which have been used in connection with planned 
lessons. Sometimes the respons is not immediate but 
will come up during a discussion long after a picture has 
been viewed by the pupils. Some of these responses are 
brought out by questions of the teacher but many are the 
spontaneous reports given by the pupils. 

One of the difficulties in using pictures is the need of 
a sufficiently darkened room, another is to educate the 
children to the fact that motion picture time is not neces 
sarily entertainment time and that there is something to 
be learned from every picture. The third obstacle, which 
unfortunately still exists, is the misuse of motion pictures 
It seems difficult for some teachers to realize that films 
should be shown with a purpose and are not just some- 
thing with which to take up time. Teachers often seek 
invitations to pictures which are planned by another 
teacher in the building, regardless of the type of picture 
or the age of the pupils. This is a sheer waste of time. 

One of the other teachers stressed the use of still flat 
pictures on bulletin boards. It seems advisable to avoid 
constant use of sound pictures or motion pictures. Wise 
use of material for bulletin boards will give pupils time 
to think over the implications which should result from 
the pictures. Such material serves the need which fleeting 
motion pictures do not meet. 


Visual Aids at Dartmouth 


C. N. Allen, Director of Dartmouth College Films, 
gives us the following report on the use of films in their 
V-12 program. 


“One full time program of motion pictures, slide-films 
and slides, both as visual aids and as morale builders, is 
being carried on at Dartmouth College where the largest 
V-12 Unit in the country is located. The usual classroom 
movies are shown on a larger-than-ever scale with some 
departments using movies where they have felt in other 
times that available pictures were not of College level. 
Part of the improvement in this respect is due to the use 
of technical films provided by the Navy and by the greater 
availability of more technical films from commercial sources 
and-research organizations. In addition, Dartmouth Col- 
lege Films has entered into a contract to show the excellent 
G. I. Movies which are distributed to all armed forces 
seattered in various camps all over the world. These 
movies are always carefully planned to present a balanced 
diet of current news releases, more serious background and 
morale building topics (such as Plan for Destruction, which 
describes Haushofer’s elaborate theory of Geopolitik), 
and comic cartoon relief. Finally, the Hanover P. T. A. is 
working with the local school system to develop a larger and 
more integrated program of motion pictures. Many New 


Hampshire schools will be benefited by the availability of 
government-owned movie equipment after the war, when they 
can buy within their budgets equipment which is no longer 
needed by the government.” 


Wheeler Resigns 


In a letter addressed to the members of the New England 
Section on February 14th, Edward F. Wheeler announced his 
resignation as President of Zone 1. The letter reads as fol 
lows: 


“It is with great regret that I tender my resignation as 
President of this Association effective February 15. 1944 
\fter March 15, 1944 I shall be associated with General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan as Supervisor of Visual Aid 
Development. While I leave my present work with reluctance 
and feel that I shall sincerely miss the many pleasant asso 
ciations with members < 


f Zone l, it is with considerable 
interest that I anticipate the small part I may be permitted 
to play in the rapidly growing field of industrial training. 

“IT cannot urge too strongly the importance of maintaining 
and strengthening the Department of Visual Instruction. | 
feel it represents one of the most important trends in present 
day education. We must all recognize the powerful forces 
acting as an impetus towards speeding the development of 
the audio-visual field. It is likewise our mission, as members 
of the D.V.I., to see that these forces and the attendant pro 
gress of the field is brought to the attention of those charged 
with the responsibility of shaping school policy For the 
above reasons I strongly urge that each member give his 
full support to all activities of our association. Contributions 
to the bulletin, expanded membership, attendance at confer 
ences, and similar professional activities are all needed for the 
development of our field. 

“My duties as president will be most efficiently discharged 
by our Vice-President, John Gammons Reed, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, R. I. I am sure you will all 
give him your unqualified support.” 

Edward F. Wheeler has been one of the outstanding leaders 
in this field for the past ten years. He started out at Bristol 
with one projector and a corner of a classroom. Today he has 
developed that into a department composed of thousands of 
dollars worth of visual equipment. Under his leadership visual 
aids have become a vital part of the educational program of 
the City of Bristol. When the Connecticut War Council 
wanted a man to develop a film library and film program for 
the State they called upon “Ed” to do the job. He has, during 
the past year, developed this program to such a high degrce 
that War Council Films are being shown in practically every 
community of the State. This position as Chief of the Film 
Section of the War Council is being taken over by David 
Strom, Director of the Visual Aids Center at the University 
of Connecticut. 

We of New England are going to miss “Ed” greatly, but 
we do know that through his new pesition he will be able 
to further the use of visual aids in a field that will eventually 
influence educational policies throughout the country. We of 
New England, “Ed”, extend to you our best wishes for suc- 
cess in your new venture. 


An innovation by New England—a page of its own for telling its own story. 
Let the nine other DVI Zones read, weigh, and act accordingly.—N.L.G. 
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Caring for Young Children — In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 








ARING for the young children of employed mothers habits, and bedtime procedure. She needs to know where 
is a very important contribution to the war eftort to reach the mother and the doctor in an emergency. 
High school or college girls who do this work could be 3. Well cooked and attractively served food will help 
trained by illustrated talks given by the dean, the health in making mealtime pleasant. Small portions should be 

teacher, or some one from the Parent-Teacher group. served, and no comments made on uneaten food. 

The main rules are to keep the child physically com 4. The child needs to be relaxed before going to sleep; 
fortable, to help him in learning to be his own manager, so quiet games are best at bedtime. : 
and to keep his play on a creative level. 5. Bathroom procedure should be handled pleasantly in 

1. The child must know that his mother is leaving, and a spirit of tun 
that the person in charge is one his mother respects and 6. Creative games where the child depends on himself 
therefore places in full authority. are more fun for him. Having several different toys ready 

2. The assistant should know the child’s routine, food is a good idea, for children tire easily. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH. Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Women’s Colleges and the War 
CLEVER variation of the usual college public 
relations film is the 1000-foot production reported 
by Eunice De Clark Davidson, Alumnae Field Secre- 
tary, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
Mrs. Davidson’s account of this unusual film follows: 

“College—Designer for Democracy represents an at- 
tempt to show, through the medium of the motion 
picture, the contributions and adjustments that the 
liberal arts college for women is making in these war 
years and as a preparation for the peace to follow. 
Although this motion picture in 16nam. kodachrome was 
made by the author of this article for New Jersey 
College of Women, was filmed on the campus of 
that institution in New Brunswick, and shows its 
students and professors, the film speaks for all colleges 
of N. J. he type. 

“When it became apparent that New Jersey College 
for Women needed a new reel of motion pictures for use 
with alumnae and preparatory school groups, the staff 
member responsible felt that it would be completely in- 
sensitive to the mood of the times to create the usual 
‘campus tour-college-life’ type of film and searched 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 











4 
of the first day back on campus resolves into a close-up 
of the printed program for the opening Convocation. 
Faculty members are seen lining up in their academic 
vestments, choir members in the basement of the chapel 
look over their music before the service begins, and 
student feet hurry along the paths and up the chapel 
steps. Many devices are used to create the effect of 
nearly a thousand girls entering the chapel and of all 
the college group hastening to Convocation. The hands 
of the organist on the keys and a shot of Dean Cor- 
win on the chapel platform precede the choir proces- 
sional, which is followed by the entrance of the senior 
class in cap and gown. Great use of close-up is made 
throughout—of hands, of hymnals, of the varying ex- 
pressions on the faces of the students. 

“The processional hymn concluded, the student body 
is seated and Dr. Corwin rises to give her Convocation 
address. Only the actual words of her speech are 
given in professionally made captions. All other titling 
is accomplished by the reproduction of legends appear- 
ing on programs, books, signs, et cetera. The content 
of each of the eleven captions which give Dean Cor- 


win’s own words studiously avoids the mention of New 








(Left) An art class at New Jersey College for Women. (Right) Dormitory scene. 


for a theme that would portray, in some measure at 
least, the important intangibles of a large liberal arts 
college. The device of using the Opening Convocation 
of the College as a skeleton framework was finally 
chosen and this chapel ceremony, highlighting the 
year’s keynote speech by Dean Margaret Trumbull 
Corwin, provides the setting. 

“The film opens with a shot of the College news- 
paper announcing Freshmen Registration Day and 
with glimpses of students returning to campus after 
the summer recess. The &xcitement of the first days 
of the fall semester is sttggested by the greeting of 
old friends and the settling and decorating of dormitory 
tooms. A fade-out as two roommates retire at the end 


Jersey College for \WWomen and phrases the message 
in terms of college in general. 

“The several direct quotations from the address 
which are reproduced, one by one, on the screen sum- 
marize eight outstanding reasons for college at the 
present time: (1) the academic and technical training 
provided for subsequent war jobs and intelligent citizen- 
ship, (2) college emphasis on physical fitness, (3) the 
campus as a ‘laboratory for democracy,’ (4) opportunity 
for community service, (5) the importance of college 
friendships and traditions, (6) ‘the right kind of 
laughter,’ (7) a deepening religious faith and (8) the 

(Continued on page 124) 





























BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Now’s the time to start 
planning how your school 
will make the best use of an 


RCA /5/)4//=/24/4/0)///0/ SYSTEM 





Typical RCA FM Transmitter Control Room... 





FM (frequency modulation) radio, first introduced in school public relations; programs for handicapped children. 
1938, has proved itself to be the most practical type of 
radio for school systems. RCA — A LEADER IN 

Already several big city school systems have FM FM DEVELOPMENT 


transmitters, and there is literally no limit to the educa- 


tional advantages of radio when the broadcasting can be RCA has been and will continue to be a leader in the 


development of FM transmitters. That’s because RCA 
engineers have more experience in building (and oper- 


controlled within the school and the school system. 


WHAT FM CAN DO... 


ating) radio transmitters than any other group. Further- 


aad more, RCA has always pioneered in the development of 
Here, for example, is a recently compiled list of FM uses: high-frequency antennas and is now building many 
news and current events programs adapted for age ial Ca tin sana diimtdins. 
levels; subject motivation programs; supplementary aid 

programs; teaching by radio; story-telling; guidance pro- GET THE FACTS ABOUT FM 
grams; library programs; talks by prominent guests; 
In-Service teacher training; adult education programs; While the war has stopped production of FM. trane- 
inusic for special activities; announcements; student mitters aud receivers fer ebiiiins meathacneanneiel 
talent programs; forums and discussions; sports; com- with school management will certainly want to learn about 
munity cooperation programs; holiday and special events; FM to help ils do a better job of post-war planning. 


\ letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational 
Department, Rapio Corporation oF America, Camden, 
N.J., will bring details concerning RCA’s FM Transmitters. 


RCA Victor Division — Education Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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dual privilege and responsibility which every college 
girl should feel today. 

“After each caption a close-up of an individual sen- 
ior, listening intently to the words, is seen and then 
her face fades into a shot of that same girl engaged 
in some college activity which illustrates the point 
under discussion. In some instances three or four 
different personalities, with their respective experiences, 
make vivid a single topic. Students at work in science 
laboratories and art studios, various sports, student gov- 
ernment activity under the College's dynamic and trea- 
sured Honor System, special war courses and fund- 
raising drives on campus, ‘bull-sessions’ and formal N. 
J. C. traditions, amusing situations in the dormitories, 
and religious discussion groups provide typical examples 
of the personal memories into which each student trans- 
lates the message she is hearing. Closeups of Dean 
Corwin’s expressive face and of the intent, responsive 
expressions of the girls themselves lend a deeply per- 
sonal appeal. 

“The 1000-foot film concludes with the convocation 
recessional, and the figures of the departing choir mem- 
bers fade into darkness. For the opening title and 
‘The End,’ plasticine was used, with a tool tracing the 
words in the clay, as this seemed to provide an artistic 
medium in keeping with the title itself. 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: Please explain parallax; how it occurs 
in the movie camera, and methods of correcting it. 


Answer: Parallax may be defined as an apparent displace- 
ment of an object due to the relative position taken by the 
observer. To illustrate this phenomenon more clearly, I tell my 
students to stand about two feet away from a wide bulletin 
board. Each student covers his right eye and scans the field 
he can see with his left eye. He is told to select some object 
that occupies the center of the field, and to keep that in mind 
for the next part of his experiment. Standing in the same 











































































































Diagram Illus- —fi J 
trating Parallax — + — | 
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With a camera - — 
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having the _view- ———— | 
finder 1% inches t ——¥ 
to the left of the + a 
camera lens ob- t = 
jects placed in the +~— J 
- = wi 
center of the field See ceeeigemome end 
at various posi- =a | 
tions will appear — 
exactly as shown = | 





in viewfinder. If 
pictures are taken 
with the camera 
in this position, 
only those parts 
which are shaded 
will appear in the 
film. From this 
diagram it is ap- 
parent that the 
further away the 
object is placed 
from the camera, 
the lesser will be 
the problem of 
parallax. (Beyond 
six feet this prob- 
lem does not exist 
for 25mm lenses.) 














Camera Lens 


Viewfinder 
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“The film is silent, with a running time of forty 
minutes. Although sufficiently meaningful through its 
titling, the picture gains much in effectiveness, how- 
ever, from the spoken commentary with which it is 
usually presented. N.J.C. motion pictures are generally 
shown by the alumnae field secretary or some other 
staff member and so sound has never proved a neces- 
sary addition to the many films which the College has 
produced. All shots were made with a Cine-Kodak k, 
having a 1.9 lens, and Type A kodachrome was used 
throughout, since it was constantly necessary to shift 
from indoor to outdoor scenes. A detailed scenario 
was prepared before any pictures were taken, but most 
of the lighter touches in the film were permitted to de- 
velop spontaneously according to student suggestion. 

“College—Designer for Democracy has been shown 
to over 12,000 persons since its completion in October, 
1942, and is in almost constant use this year in con- 
nection with the field work program of N.J.C., which 
is celebrating her twenty-fifth anniversary during 1943- 
1944 with a large number of alumnae-sponsored birth- 
day parties at each of which the film is shown. For 
tunately its message is every bit as true for the cur- 
rent year, and probably will remain so for the dura- 
tion of the war, as it was for the time at which th 


picture was made.” 


position, without turning as much as one degree, each student 
now removes his hand from the right eye, and by similarly 
covering his left eye, views the field in front of him. It is 
quite apparent to all that the object which occupied the cente1 
of the field of the left eye is almost pushed out of the field of 
vision of the right eye, 

This experiment becomes meaningful when the students ob 
serve that the positions of the viewfinder and of the lens in their 
| 


pecin 


motion picture camera parallel those of their eyes. They 
to realize that for close-ups, six feet, and under, the lens does 


not “see” everything exactly as revealed in the viewfinder. \V« 
are now ready for some mathematical calculations. 
Two sets of figures are necessary before we can devise ways 


and means of overcoming parallax. The distance between the 
center of the lens and the center of the viewfinder can be caré 

fully and accurately measured. The second figure, the angle 
covered by the 25mm. lens of the camera is furnished by the 
manufacturer. In the case of most 16mm. cameras the hort 
zontal angle is about 21.5 degrees, (the vertical angle about 
16 degrees). Our own camera, having the viewfinder on the 
horizontal plane and 1% inches to the left of the lens, gave us 
no trouble in making our calculations. 

In making close-ups showing the pulsations of the blood 
vessels of developing chick embryos (see EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
June 1943) we had to work as close as one foot from the 
embryo. In order to find out exactly what our lens could 
“see” at that distance and beyond we made the following dia 
gram on the blackboard. At a distance of 1% inches apart, 
representing the distance between viewfinder and lens, we drew 
two angles of 21.5 degrees in such a way that their correspond- 
ing sides were parallel. Next we drew bisectors of these two 
angles. The points on these bisectors were now regarded as 
the centers of the fields covered by the viewfinder and the 
lens, respectively. 

One foot in, the bisector of the left angle serving as the 
center, we drew an outline of the egg. By noticing how much 
of the egg is revealed in the second field (lens) we could tell 
that only the right portion of the egg would show up in the 
film. (See accompanying diagram. ) 

In order to get the egg to appear exactly in the middle of 
the field of the camera lens it becomes quite obvious that if 
we could place the camera lens in such position that it could 
“see” what the viewfinder “saw” our picture would appear in 


(Concluded on page 141) 
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Make PHYSICS classes 
More Interesting —More Effective 
By using the 
KEYSTONE 
PHYSICS SLIDES and REVISED MANUAL 











Four Manuals in One 


* The Fundamentals of MACHINES 
* The Fundamentals of SOUND 
©The Fundamentals of LIGHT 

*The Fundamentals of ELECTRICITY 





To assist in the more effective illustration of 
problems and theory of Physics, Keystone View 
Company offers a visual presentation method 
employing carefully prepared slides and a com- 


pletely revised and enlarged manual—really four 
manuals in one. 


COMPANY 
KEYSTONE VIEW (cera 
stTuoW ° 


Through the use of this well-planned instruc- 
tion system, student attention is focused on the 
material presented in the slides; therefore a more 
complete understanding of the subject is acquired. 

Developed by war needs for faster, more effec- 
tive training of students in basic Physics, this 
improved method will prove invaluable for 
better teaching in peacetime. It should be in 
YOUR school. 


Write today for complete information. 


oy tomes © 





OMPANY 
NE VIEW COP, 


KEYSTONS.. " 
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The Siterature in Visual Gnstuaction 


A Monthly Digest 


POSTWAR VISUAL EDUCATION 
What the Well-Dressed School Will Wear—William Dow 


Boutwell, Director of Information and Radio Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education—National Parent-Teacher 38:27 
January, 1944. 

Much that will make the school of tomorrw modern can 
be found in the training camps of today. The Army and 
Navy have found how much faster and how much more eas- 
ily troops learned from audio-visual aids. The author recom- 
mends the following installations for the postwar school: 
teacher ard student-operated prcjectors, a more exible 
school schedule, simple provisions for darkening classrooms, 
electrical outlets conveniently placed, portable 16mm sound- 
film projectors (one projector for every two classrooms), 
radio receivers for every classroom, portable radio playbacks, 
filmstrip projectors (approximately one for every two class- 
rooms), public address equipment, central FM radio station 
operated by the school board. mirrorphones, larger libraries, 
laboratory workshops, listening tables or rooms, new charts 
and pictographs, and television receivers eventually (poten- 
tially a more effective aid to education than radio). 

Films and Education—V. C. Arnspiger, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.—Sierra Educational News, p.20 Febru- 
ary, 1944. 

“Any program of education for the future must contem- 
plate the use of all technological advances which will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of classroom instruction.”  In- 
creasing demands will be made steadily on our educationa! 
system to provide our people with the knowledge and un- 
derstanding which will equip them to participate intelligently 
in the modern world. Reading alone is adequate today. 
To meet this demand for more education for more people 
there must be a readjustment of the educational program 
both in content and in method, with a more efficient presen- 
tation of instructional materials. The expanded use of the 
soundfilm is seen as a result of the necessity for vicarious 
experience through the visualization of concepts. 

A greatly expanded program of teacher education is a 
“must” if this modern aid is to be used effectively, There 
must be a more complete integration of the filmi with the 
school program. The major areas of study in which films 
for the modern school should be produced are: Conservation, 
Regional Geography, Modern Science, Historical Perspec- 
tive, and Recognition of the Individual. 


A Plea for a People’s University on the Radio and Screen— 
Margaret Monrad—The Social Studies, 35:51 February, 1944. 
“Who are the real enemies of democracy?” asks the 

writer, and points out that we, ourselves, are—we who 
have taken our democracy for granted and have never even 
taken the trouble to use our vote. “The problem of keeping 
any democracy alive and growing is synonymous with the 
problem of the continued education of its adults. Adult 
education, including that of the heart as well as the mind, 
is the only safeguard for democracy.” 

We have no schools for adults comparable to the Danish 
folk schools, which have been an important factor in the 
transformation of the Danish farmer, but neither are con- 
ditions here comparable to those of Demark. “However, 
as if to solve this most vital problem of sustaining our 
democracy by adult education, we have been given a new 
and marvelous invention by means of which the spoken 
word may reach all of our vast and varied population. With 
the advent of the radio, we may have a people’s university 
in truth, as wide and as free as the air over which it speaks.” 
The writer laments our failure to avail ourselves of this means 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


to the fullest extent possible to educate our own people for 
our pattern of life, to stimulate them to higher thinking and 
instill in them a desire for something more than material 
gain, thus imparting ideals as well as knowledge. “There 
is no end to what might be accomplished if all existing 
educational forces could unite to establish a great people’s 
university on the air, whose staff was dedicated to the build- 
ing of a better world.” The author declares that the 
carrying out of such a program may very likely necessitat: 
that broadcasting stations be placed under the control of the 
Office of Education. 

The educational potentialities of the moving picture a 
also recognized, but like the radio, such an invention, af 
fecting the cultural education of the masses, belongs to th: 
people and not to money-making corporations. 


Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way?—Walter Adams 

Better Homes and Gardens 22: 30 February, 1944. 

It is significant to find a popular magazine concerned 
with the teaching technique employed by our armed forces 
and the effect it will have on the teaching methods in to 
morrow’s classrooms. If schools adopt the Army-Navy 
technique, the class will learn a foreign language as a child 
learns his own language—by listening to and imitating na 
tive speakers provided by records. This language technique 
is one of those our armed forces adopted to teach faster 
than anyone had ever taught before—teaching the “bread 
and-butter” essentials of a language in eight to twelve 
hours. With them, education is the intense application of 
such visual aids as charts, diagrams, movies, cartoons, strip 
films, sand tables and cutaway models. Educators help 
work out the techniques, and psychologists help determine 
aptitudes and place men in the jobs to which they are best 
suited. 

Of all teaching aids, the movie film is declared to be most 
versatile. Outlined is a sample teaching-film-technique 
pointing out the desirability of preparation before the film 
showing, and a thought-provoking quiz following it. Illus 
trating how real a film can make a subject, the writer tells 
of two men who had to be carried out at a showing of a 
first-aid film in one basic-training class. 

Teaching must be tops—the old education isn’t enough 
concludes the article, ‘Either we help improve education 
this way, or we find another way.” 

UTILIZATION 
Report from Virgina—Donald Slesinger—Film News, Jan- 

uary, 1944 p. 2. 

The Extension Division of the University of Virginia 
undertook to explore by first hand contact the possibilities 
of using films in community programs. Jean and Jess 
Ogden were sent out to three counties, and within the 
limitations of projection equipment and few suitable films, 
programs based on nutrition and later, on health, history, 
resources and contemporary events, were developed. 

The groups attended with enthusiasm, attracted by the 
novelty of movies, and often led to follow-up which “was 
not discussion; not conversation; maybe not even communi- 
cation. Out of the dark had come a parable, and explana 
tion rose naturally to the lips of the speakers. Sometimes 
the lesson was wrong, but not so far wrong that a little 
tactful remark could not correct it.”” Among the tentative 
conclusions are these: that movies better than any other 
medium can bring people together; that people believe what 
they see on the screen beyond means of communication; 
and that films better suited to rural audiences are needed. 


(Concluded on page 128) 
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FOOD is Important TODAY and will be 
More Important TOMORROW! 


Children should learn 
about this No. 1 Problem 
NOW! 


erties: ani ma 


Through 
VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES 


The Scientific Documentary Picture Collection for use in Ele- 
mentary and Junior H.S. Social Studies, Based on the Theme 


“LIVING TOGETHER IN THE MODERN WORLD" 





FREE EXAMINATION OFFER PREPARED 

and under the direction of Etta Schneider Ress and a corps 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE of subject matter and photographic specialists. 

on Problem No. |—FOOD 

Consisting of: 121 Documentary photographs on Food. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Board of Education 
Size 8I/,” x 11”, under the sub-divisions of Health, Grains, purchased five sets when first completed and on De- 
Vegetables, Fruits, Milk, Poultry, Meats, Fish and Distri- cember 22, 1943, they wrote us: "We have found these 
bution. so helpful we wish to put them in more of our schools." 
Individualized reading texts on back of each picture. Then, February 23, 1944, they wrote again as follows: 


“Our recent purchase of 37 additional sets now gives us 
a complete series for each of our elementary schools in 
Rochester.'"—Signed, Sabra T. Harris, Acting Director, 
Cross-Reference Index Book. Department of Visual Education. 

Attractive prestboard container to hold entire problem. 


Scientifically designed filing system. 
Teacher's Manual of 95 pages. 


MAIL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON TODAY 


Regular Price $12.50 per Problem | Creative Réscstional Sesiety 
SPECIAL OFFER Mankato, Minnesota | 


Please ship prepaid Problems on Food for FREE exam- | 
9 50 o 4 b- ination. We will either return them within ten days or you may 
$ ‘a er ro em bill us on 1944, for $9.50 per Problem, 


plus transportation charges. | 


(Limited to April 25, 1944) 
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: 
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Name 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Holmes Projectors made for both civilian and government 
uses have shown the greatest stamina in day-atfter-day. 
year-after-year operation. 


Our armed forces still need all our present output. but at 
the earliest opportunity we'll resume production of new 
projectors for schools and the general public, built to exact- 
ing Holmes standards. 





O R 
Y 


CHICAGO 14 


1813 ORCHARD STREET 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








universally acclaimed the greatest 
documentary of 1943 


Now Available in 16mm! 


Latest films on United Nations at War 


United States Britain Canada 
Our Enemy, the Battle of Britain Food, Weapon of 
Japanese Know Your Ally Conquest 


The Dutch Tradition C,meramen at War Ferward Commandos 
Day of Battle Women are Warriors 
Cadet Classification The Peoples War 


Up Periscope 


Hundreds of teaching films 


Social Studies U. S. History World History 


The City Servant of the People Tsar to Lenin 

1/10 of our Nation Sons of Liberty Expansion of Germany 
Valleytown Monroe Doctrine The World at War 
The River The Flag Speaks Battle of Brains 





Also: Films on Biology, Geology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, Child Psychology, 
Guidance, Teacher Training, Geography. 











One of the largest libraries 
of Foreign Language Films 


For further information and catalogs write 


THE COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


84 E. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





——"DESERT VICTORY” 
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How to Use Audio-Visual Aids: Part 3. Radio, Recordings, 
and Use of the Microphone—Flizabeth Goudy and Lt 
Francis W. Noel, USNR—Business Education W orld, 24 :258 
January, 1944, 

Radio broadcasts and recordings can be valuable teaching 
training tools. They can motivate, convey information, 
build attitudes, and develop auditory skills. This article 
discusses possible uses of these aids as applied to business 
education. Many commercial radio programs, for instance, 
offer students dictation and note-taking experience, vo- 
cabulary study in many occupational fields, and the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand basic advertising techniques 
Recording equipment can be used to improve telephone 
techniques and improve speech. Short skits over the mi 
crophone set up with a loud speaker can illustrate many 
aspects of junior business training and secretarial practice 
[here are also available a few commercially prepared re 
cordings directly bearing on business practices which pro 
vide practical teaching aids in business courses 


Films for Schools—William P. Davies, Albuquerque High 
School—New Mexico School Review, 23:14. January, 
1944. 

\ teaching or classroom film should be distinguished 
from an educational film. The former is defined as one 
which was written and produced for the classroom after 
much preliminary research and planning, followed by ex 
perimentation in classroom situations. Educational films 
may be dramatizations or the description of an industrial 
process. They include many sponsored films (industrial 
or public service-sponsored), theatrical shorts and excerpts 
The latter type are usually free. The superior educational 
effectiveness of classroom films is usually acknowledged 


by most teachers. 


Film Educational Program at E. N. M.—Ruth Midyett 
Vew Mexico School Review, 23:15. January, 1944 
\ weekly program of educational films is available to 
the students of Eastern New Mexico College and to the 
general public through the college library. 


FILM GUIDE 


Food: A World Problem—TFilm Discussion Guide—by Frank 
Ernest Hill. Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 50c. 50p. 1944. 

Although prepared with special reference to the film, 
“World of Plenty,” a British Ministry of Information film 
presentation of our most important postwar problem, this 
Guide can be used with other films dealing with food as 
it covers the entire problem of food, considering aspects of 
the question which can not be covered in a short motion 
picture. The purpose of the Guide is to lay out the ground 
that may be covered in the discussion of Food. It presents 
facts and opinions, suggests quéstions to be considered, 
lists articles, books and pamphlets on the subject, and shows 
how to conduct a discussion. In addition to summarizing 
the contents of the picture “World of Plenty,” eleven other 
films on food, which treat some of the problems raised in 
the guide, are fully described. 

The Introduction explains how to use the Guide. Use 
of it should save discussion groups considerable time and 
effort in the carrying out of their programs. 


DISTRIBUTION 


16mm Exchange Practices—B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director, 
Ohio Slide & Film Exchange, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus—Film and Radio Discussion Guide 10:7 Jan- 


uary, 1944. 


One of the most grievous problems with which a film 
distributor has to deal is the return of damaged reels by a 
customer. All sorts of plans have been tried in the attempt 
to eradicate this costly nuisance. Mr. Aughinbaugh de- 
scribes the successful plan put into operation by the Ohio 
Film Exchange which put an end to the unsatisfactory 
reel condition and prevented friction between the Exchange 
and its customers. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Victory Gardens for Community, Home, School—-compile: 
by Lili Heimers—Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J., 25c 4p. 1944 
A list of sources for films, filmslides and publications o1 


Gardening, with brief description ot contents oft material 


available. Audio-visual and teaching aids concerned wi 
the fight against injurious insects, and the preservatio1 
the victory crop, are also given 
War Films for War Use—Office of War Informatio: 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Washington 25, D. C. Fel 
ruary, 1944 20p. 
This is the latest catalogue of Office of War Informat 


16mm motion pictures available as of February 1, 1944. 7 
films are listed alphabetically by title, with contents su 
marized. For quick reference as to films on a particul 
aspect of the war, the titles are classified under the follow 
ing subjects: our fighting forces, the people of our Allie 
the nature of our enemies, news reviews, the producti 
front, the farm front, the home front, song shorts Di 
tributors are given in state order 
Sources of Films on Foreign Countries— \laurice P. Hunt 
Kenton, Ohio—Social Studies, 35:34. January, 1944. 
\ summary of distributors and the types of films ec: 


circulates 
Experimental Research 

in Audio-Visual Education 
DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D., Editor 


A PUPIL-PRODUCED MOTION PICTURE PROJECT 
IN THE ALEXIS I. DuPONT HIGH SCHOOL. 


Investigator: THomaAs W. Howie. 


1 dissertation completed for degre 


Summary of doctora 
Doctor of Education at New Y ork University, 1943 

{ running description of ten chapters presents the pri 
duction of a documentary motion picture, “The Delawa1 
State Police” by a Senior Civics group 1n the High Scl 
of The Alexis I. DuPont Special School District. Kennett 
Pike, Wilmington, Delaware. The author is the Superi 
tendent of Schools of this district, having served in tl 
capacity for seven years 

The document gives in its introductios description of 
the school, the school population, the community served a1 
the philosophy and objectives of this high school 

The origin, inauguration of the project and personal dat 
of the two Civics groups in the high school are discuss 
The group chosen to work on the project was not hand 
picked but represented a truly average group as was show! 
by examination of these groups. 

The motion picture project evolved out of the study of 
a unit on “Crime.” The activities participated in by tl 
group in the study of “Crime” and its ramifications is dis 
cussed in detail together with the planning, taking and pre 
paring the film. 

A testing program was conducted, using both pre and post 


testing. The cost and time consumed are shown as compil 


by student-kept records 
The conclusions which are arrived upon ar 

iE High School students can produce a sSatistactory docu 
mentary motion picture. 


2. The average school with a limited budget and teachers 
who are not professional photographers working with 
non-selected group of high school seniors, can guide t 
a satisfactory conclusion a project of this type. 

3. Making of a motion picture was a worthwhile teaching 


aid as shown by satisfactory subject-matter test results 
changed attitudes, personality adjustments and develop 
ments of proficiency in certain manual skills 
4. Ina strictly traditional school, there are limitations whi 
would make a project of this type practically impossible 
It is hoped that any educator who is an amateur could 
profit by the experiences of the investigator, the teacher and 
the group if he so chose to attempt a similar project. 
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Teachers Like the 


SIMPLICITY 








OF THE 


a CHALLENGER 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. SCREEN 
Now Again Auaitalle 
in Limited Luantily 
DA-LITE mountings are strong, sturdy and simple 


to operate. The DA-LITE GLASS BEADED surface 


stays pliable and white. You have a wide selection 


~~ 2 
‘LIT 
i 






of screen mountings and surfaces to choose from 
including the Challenger, shown here. Now, more 


than ever. LONG LIFE means ECONOMY. 


For better value and lasting satisfaction, 
insist on DA-LITE’S time-proven advantages! 


(sk your DA-LITE dealer or write us for catalog 
and WPB 1319 application forms for authority to 


purchase. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 3 E.S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, IMinois 
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The Educational Screen 


MS OF THE MONTH 


As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Principles of Baking (Flour Mixtures) 


(Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, 23, 


New York) 11 minutes, 16mm sound. Sale price $50 less 10% 
educational discount. Apply to producer for rental sources. 
Discussion guide will be available. 

The film explains the fundamentals of baking and illustrates 
the methods of mixing different baked products. As the film 
shows a farmer inspecting wheat grains, the commentator ex- 
plains that flour is the common ingredient of all baked products. 
By varying the other ingredients and techniques of mixing, 
different bread and pastry items are produced. 

While a demonstrator assembles materials and equipment to 
illustrate the principles explained, the commentator relates that 
the quality of baked products depends upon the leavening agent, 
the manner of mixing, and the baking temperature. Yeast, a 
slow acting leavening agent, is used as the dough for bread is 
mixed. The demonstrator kneads the dough to make the mix- 
ture elastic and then sets it aside to allow the yeast to ferment. 
A diagram shows that the yeast, feeding on the sugar, produces 
carbon dioxide which forces the walls of the protein cells farther 
apart. To redistribute the air bubbles, the demonstrator kneads 
the dough a second time. After the bread has risen again, the 
action of the yeast is stopped by baking at a high temperature. 

Baking powder which produces carbon dioxide quickly is used 
to make the quick breads—biscuits and muffins. Pastry flour is 
correctly mixed, and a diagram shows the large globules of fat 
which are flattened when the pastry is rolled. High temperature 
during the first part of the baking increases the air spaces be- 
tween and around the fat globules. In this way, flaky pastry 
is produced. 

The second part of the film explains and illustrates the im- 
portance of correct mixing. Since air is the chief leavening 
agent in non-butter cakes, care is used to incorporate air in the 
beaten egg whites and the flour is added gently to prevent the 
collapsing of the cells containing the air, A butter cake is mixed; 
and the finished product, a firm but light-textured cake, is 
shown as the film ends and the commentator reiterates his 
opening statement that the quality of baked products depends 
upon the leavening agent, the manner of mixing, and the 
baking temperature. 

Committee Appraisal: This film and its companion “Prin- 
ciples of Cooking,” both of which were produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Natalie K. Fitch, demonstrate the fundamental factors 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


involved in cooking and baking. Animated diagrammatic draw- 
ings show the scientific principles which underlie the procedure 
and which explain the “why” of recommended methods. The 
film may be used in classes in foods, diet and nutrition, and 
general science on the junior and senior high school and adult 
levels. 


Cadet Classification 


(Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information 
Washington 25, D.C.) 19 minutes, 16mm sound. Produced by 
U.S. Army Air Forces. Apply to distributor for a list of 
depositories and terms governing purchase. 

Presents in detail the basic principles inherent in the classifica 
tion procedure employed by aviation cadet examining boards 1n 
the selection of cadets to be trained as pilots, navigators, and 
bombardiers. The methods shown are those used by one par 
ticular school, but they are typical of those universally employed 
to assure the individual cadet’s being placed in the job where 
he can best execute his abilities. 

Complex machines that not only test abilities but also register 
the score are used to test coordination, finger dexterity, steadi- 
ness, reaction time, coordination, ability to adjust to variation 
in altitude and temperature, and ability to think and work under 
stress. Through physical examinations and immunization and 
innoculation the health of the cadets is assured. 

The film ends with a dramatic portrayal of how the Board 
handled the case of Frank McCord who thought he wanted t 
be a pilot and not a bombardier. He is shown by his test score 
and statistics that he is better suited for training as bombardier ; 
consequently he willingly accepts his assignment with an opti 
mistic determination to make a good bombardier 


Committee Appraisal: Essentially a recruiting, pre-inductioi 
and induction film, “Cadet Classification,” shows in an intet 
esting manner the battery of tests given aviation cadets in ordet 
to discern their aptitudes and abilities which determine thet 
classification as bombardiers, navigators and pilots. The filn 
succeeds in maintaining objectivity in presenting the testing 
program and classification of cadets while arousing one’s interest 
in certain individual cadets and inspiring confidence in the met 
of the Air Forces. Should be suitable for use by aviation cadet 
examining boards, high school pre-induction classes, and adult 
groups. 


Six-Legged Saboteurs 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ¢ 
11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Apply to producer for purcliase 
price and rental sources 

A cartoon sequence opens the film: Adolph Anopheles, 
Tojo Fly, Benito Boll Weevil, and Pierre Screwworm plan 
the sabotage of the insect Axis on the people and crops ot 
the United States. 

As each figure promises to do millions of dollars ot 
damage each year, the symbolic figure of Uncle Sam ap- 
pears and emphasizes that their plans of havoc are a yearly 
reality. Uncle Sam then introduces the Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Doctor L. O. Howard, who denounces 
insects as the worst enemy of mankind and points out that 
the destruction of crops by insects means that the work 
of one million men annually goes to feed these saboteurs. 


(Concluded on page 132) 
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The World Acclaimed Film Classic 


March, 1944 









“ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST FILMS" 
said famed Hollywood director, King Vidor, 
of ROAD TO LIFE. His judgment was based 
on good reasons, for this dramatic story of 
the reclamation of homeless and wayward 
children in Russia after World War |, 
achieves that rare rich quality of the classic 
creation in any art: validity for all time, for 
all countries. 

NOW, in a war-stricken world the warm, 
understanding, constructive story of how 
the former ‘‘wild boys of the road" 
were taught social living and industrial 
trades is of most timely interest for all 
audiences. The efforts of the social worker 
and teacher to arrange for a trial of the 
honor system and community life of training 
and opportunity for the ‘boys’; and the 
story itself of how the “‘boys"’ rejected 
temptation and became useful, honored 
young citizens constitute a vital, absorbing 
combination of fine entertainment and 
stimulating education. 

HERE is a full-length film that helps us 
““see"’ our problem better because it is set 
far away — because it is an unforgettable 
production, compelling in its combination 
of effects of sound, music, songs, photog- 
raphy, acting, direction and intent. 


BRANDON 


1600 BROADWAY - 


| On Juvenile Delinquency! 


iant F 
A Brilliant | 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











eature 
Youn 






Directed by 
Nicolai Ekk, 


Former Assistant to 
Meyerhold. 

































COMMENTS 


“Excellent!” 
—N.Y. Herald-Tribune Editorial 


“Exceptional Photoplay”. 
—National Board of Review 


“Astounding resurrection of young people 
who have been re-born into happy, useful 
citizens.” —Maxim Gorky 


"Unprecedented". 
—New York Times 


“One of the most stirring and satisfying 
pictures” —Richard Watts, Jr. 











Suggested Uses: 


Delightful entertainment for all age groups; 
and for auxiliary educational use in teacher 
training, child study, social studies, educa- 
tional methods, drama, industrial training 
motivation; history, area, language back- 
ground of Russia. 


FILMS 
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March Release ! 


“BOOMTOWN, D. C.” 


16 MM SOUND—2 REELS 
Washington, the 
nation’s pulsing .. 7 a . 
heart—the peace- | cz, a - * ue = 
time governmen- | 
tal center of the 
country. But war 
has changed 
Washington's 
profile. Side by 
side with re- 
splendent build- 
ings are newly 
constructed boom 
houses to accom- 
modate the hundreds of thousands of defense workers. These 
are the little people and big people who direct the war and 
run the government. See how they live—see the humdrum 
of the nation’s busiest city—-Boomtown, D.C.—an authentic 
record of our capital. 


| “BOOMTOWN, D. C.” is the 4th in the 


THIS IS AMERICA 
Series produced by R.K.O. 
A NEW RELEASE EACH MONTH 











































16mm prints of all issues in 
: PREVIOUS ISSUES 
THIS IS AMERICA available for No.1, Private Smith 


Rental or Lease to Schools, Social 
and Educational Institutions. Write a . i dae 
for descriptive folder and prices. 


Exclusive 146MM Distributors 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 
R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
































New VICTOR 


16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 
Now available to Schools! 
& 


Delivery 60 to 90 days 
from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


ATTENTION: RAY SWANK 
614 North Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 









{Send for our big, new 
16mm sound film catalog!) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
Eanes how geev emeen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


ag tne Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
: or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 


MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. B- i 
Accept ne substitute. Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 








222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 








(Concluded from page 130) 

Later scenes show the damage done by the more com 
mon insects the bollweevil, the grasshopper, the screw 
worm, the Colorado potato beetle, the housefly, and the 
most dangerous of all, the mosquito. Close-ups of each 
insect, the wide-spread damage done annually, the ways of 
controlling their spread are shown. The extent of th 
ravage is illustrated in terms of the war material the sam 
amount of money could purchase. 

As Uncle Sam makes a final plea for control and ex 
tinction of insects, the film closes with a scene showing 
the insect axis being exterminated by modern means 


Committee Appraisal: Through actual scenes that por 
tray in a graphic fashion the vast amount of damage cone 
annually by the more destructive insects the film empha 
sizes the importance of the control and extermination of 
insects. Close-ups are used advantageously to depict dis 
tinguishing characteristics of each of these pests. While 
the introductory sequence consisting of a cartoon delinea 
tion of insects as dictators has a popular appeal, the com 
mittee felt that this representation weakened the over-all 
effectiveness of the film. Teachers of agriculture, general 
science and biology and leaders of farm groups will find 
the film especially useful. 


Time 

(Modern Talking Picture Service, New York) l6rmm 
sound, black and white, two reels, $25 purchase price 
Produced by Audio-Productions, Inc., New York City. 

The film presents the history of man’s measurement of 
time and explains the relationship of astronomy to. the 
correct measuring of time necessary in the world of me 
chanical appliances, large scale productions, and vast trans 
portation systems. 

Che first part of the film shows and illustrates man’s 
1t 


early attempts at marking time—tying knots in rope, « 
ting notches in sticks, and marking lines on walls or sur 
faces. Soon, man was able to divide the day or night 
into periods by which all people of one group could con 
veniently live and work. Some of these early time-keepers 
were the Egyptian water-clock, King Alfred’s candle, the 
sundial, hour glass, and Renaissance tower clocks 

Familiar situations show the passing of time—change of 
seasons, generations within a family, old and new civiliza 
tions. The use of animated drawings illustrates the rela 
tionship of astronomy to the correct measurement of time 
Diagrams explain the difference between the solar and the 


sidereal day. The principle of the pendulum and its coun 
terpart, the escapement, is shown and explained. The de 
velopment of the escanement and the fine hair spring 


explains the reduction in size of the modern timepieces 
Many early clocks and watches are shown—bulky in siz 
and elaborate in design—in contrast to the small, compact 
simple clocks and watches of today 

he film concludes by showing how modern astronomical 
observatories and our modern time pieces combine to 
schedule accurately our railroads, automatic manufacturing 
processes, radio broadcasting and, in fact, all of the events 


of our daily routine 


Committee Appraisal: An interesting and instructional 
treatment of the progress in the measurement of time and 
ot the need for a common and accurate measurement of 
time. This film will be of particular interest to teachers of 
general science, physics, mathematics, and social studies. 
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PARDON US 


Packed with gales of laughter—a barrage of fun 
and excitement as Laurel and Hardy get into 
trouble and out of it! 


BEAUHUNKS 


LAUREL and HARDY 16mm. Sound Features 


HAL ROACH Productions Now Available on Rental or Long Term Lease basis 


PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


One of their funniest! Laurel and Hardy join the 
Army as a couple of misfit privates, with hilarious 
situations from start to finish. 


SONS OF THE DESERT 





NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
In 15mm. Sound 


THE EIGHT PARTS OF 
A BUSINESS LETTER 





A Timely Feature That Should Not Be Missed! 


Featuring CHARLES BOYER and MERLE OBERON. A 
stirring, powerful expose of the treachery of the Japanese 
and their contempt for Western civilization. 


HARA KIRI 








How mail is handled, why letters are stand- 
ardized as to form in business, the difference 
between social and business forms, the head- 
ing, the introductory address, the salutation, 
the body and many other details. One Reel. 
Rental $1.50; Sale Price $24.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 


Every move, offensive and defensive, demon- 
strated by Carl Seibert, veteran boxing in- 
structor and his students. One Reel, Rental 
$1.50; Sale Price $21.00. 














A LARGE NUMBER OF 2 and 3 REEL HAL ROACH COM.- 
EDIES starring LAUREL and HARDY, THE DAVIDSONS, 
CHARLIE CHASE and many other famed Hollywood Comedi- 
ans. Write for full information. 

Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


Under. O Lythrloa Joc 


YEECEEEIOTEE 2000 Ph pf °c) 
25 West 45th Street 


We are also releasing 


Dept. E-3 New York 19, N. Y. 


—— 








—— 


Know America Through Her Resources 
(Concluded from page 109) 

One special feature of this course should be espe 
cially mentioned, the work with the school library. 
Each week the library has carried stories of the locality 
being studied. These stories may be fiction or non 
fiction, such as historical events of the country shown, 
or vocational books showing the industries of the lo 
cality being shown. This work is absolutely necessary, 
for here is the transfer of the visual percept to the 
symbolic word. The librarian must know the picture 
that is being shown and must choose books that deal 
with the same subject matter as the pictures show 
The retarded reading mind must find simple read 
ing material, while the brilliant reading mind must 
find material suited to it. There are numerous slides 
that can be shown with a lantern. These add to the 
experience, but are not as fascinating as a movie, and 
the skilled teacher will not contrast the two. In fact 
these slides can give value when viewed in the library 
by holding them to the light. The stereoscopes yield 
still greater values in individual use. The retarded, 
special cases are given these further visual aids to 
enhance the experience and give more associations 
from which the word may receive its life. From this 
bibliography, and the accompanying visual aids, have 
come special reports that have been given by the pupil 
gifted in speaking during the auditorium discussion 
period. Due to the war there are many states repre 
sented in a school and here the gifted pupil steps out 
to make a report on the state from which he comes, 


when that state is included in the zone being studied. 
\ further coordination should be made here between 
the speech arts class and the report made in the audi- 


torium. 


\Ve have taken it for granted that America is great. 
We know she is, but we have failed to realize that 
patriotism can be imitative or intellectual. Too often 
it has been imitative. This course hopes to make each 
pupil realize that America is great in her resources 
as well as in her military strength. The latter is well 
shown in the moving pictures which the government 
has loaned to the schools. They are exceptionally fine. 
In a city so close to the border the Good Neighbor 
films of the Government have also given a new atti- 
tude to the two races that meet daily in this school. 
Such pictures have been shown to the classes described 
in this article. They have been received with special 
attention. The cities of South America, Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico have become places where pupils in 
these classes have walked and observed—Buenos Aires, 
Rio Janeiro, Mexico City; countries, such as Argen- 
tina, Guatemala, Brazil, are familiar names and not 
places colored green on a map, or red. They have be- 
come places. They have become realities. Realities in 
mind picture, in word picture, in feelings of brotherly 
understanding. There is no way to measure this accom- 
plishment arithmetically. But the three years have 
given us the abiding faith and conviction that these 
pictures will live in the minds of all the pupils, that 
their experience has been enlarged and that the learn- 
ing process has been enhanced. 
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News and 
Book ALL THREE of these 
i 
e,? ° l Expanded Film Activity in 
Exciting New COLOR F ilms! State Department Reorganization t 
16mm — Sound — 25 min. The U. S. State Department has been granted an ad- 
ditional $500,000 by the House Appropriations Com- 
FORTRESS OF THE SKY: Dramatic Story of the mittee for extensive post-war motion picture operations 
‘ Great Bomber Which Makes Newspaper A een of the department and the es- 
Headlines Daily—The Boeing Flying Fortress! tablishme nt of a new film division. ) | : 
Epab 5 \ccording to the new set-up, commercial motion pic- ( 
LOADED FOR WAR: A Fascinating Picture Show- tures will be handled by the State Department’s new 
ing How America's Railroads Keep 40,000 Telecommunications Division, headed by Francis C. De- 
Trains Moving Every Day—Troops, Guns, Food Wolf. George R. Canty, picture specialist for the De- ( 
and Other War Materials—as Illustrated by partment of Commerce, will be in charge of foreign 
Operation of the Santa Fe Railway System. marketing of commercial films. 
TANK DESTROYERS: An Epic of Camp Hood, Non-commercial films will be the concern of the new- 
"Texas, Where 80,000 Officers and Men are ly-created motion picture and radio division of the Of- 
Trained to Seek! Strike! Destroy! An Inspira- fice of Public Information, under John M. segg, who : 
A ; z has been working with non-theatrical pictures for five 
tional Picture Which Makes Americans Proud vears and was with the now-defunct division of cultural é 
of Our Fighting Forces. relations. This new division will act as “liaison” between I 
Ghali Ristin’ toe Phas Stteoten Cherges the State Department and other departments in the 
dissemination abroad of information regarding the war 
THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER effort, and in the development of cultural programs { 
through the media of motion pictures and the radio. 
Princeton 10, New Jersey | 
Army-Navy Incentive Film Distribution 
Write for Catalog of Other Outstanding Films! 
All efforts of the OWI to release the Army and 
en ee ee e ee Navy industrial incentive films through regular OWI | 
distribution channels have failed up to now. A confer- 7 
e| Another ° ence was held in New York last month between Stan- 
. ton Griffis, director of the OWI Motion Picture Bu- 
e| H & L R O A C H - reau, C. R. Reagan, head of the non-theatrical division 
FEATURE RELEASE x of the Bureau, and Army and Navy officials to discuss 
e the separate and competitive distribution of war incen- 
| available for the first time . tive films to war te by the Army and Navy. The 
. on 16mm Sound Army igre amg es — oe 
7 tract with Castle Films, Walter Gutlohn, Inc. and Mod- 
| TOPPER RETURNS ® ern Talking Pictures, Inc. it does not need the services 
With Roland Young, Joan Blondell, Carole of the 241 OWI 16mm. film depositories to achieve 
e Landis, and Eddie (Rochester) Anderson. _ widespread circulation. (Each of the three national 
| “Topper”, as an amateur detective aided by a disappear- distributors serves 16 states and in their respective ter- 
° =F a petra and thrilling happenings into out- ® ritories, each selects local distributors.) Mr. Reagan, 
however, urged that the Army and Navy utilize OW] 
el Other HAL ROACH Features: P depositories in addition to their other outlets “in order 
| ROAD SHOW CAPTAIN CAUTION _ : ‘ . 
| alana cides |. to achieve the best possible coverage nationally for these 
el vitally important war films. 
ZENOBIA (An Elephant CAPTAIN FURY _ . . ° . = 
Never Forgets) . lo promote the widest possible use of the incentive 
© TOPPER TAKES A TRIP ee films in any given war plant district, the War Depart- 
ment has assigned an Army officer to take charge of 
| Ag oct aT pate onary a . film distribution in the individual Army service com- 
i Tacasiit cy sniie Mies Ribeaie, e mand areas. The officer works with the local distributor 
. ‘ and with local war plant managers in arranging the 
| Send for our Free Catalog with complete list of screenings. The War Department is preparing a re- 
e many other educational and recreational 16mm ° port on distribution of the films under the present sys- 
| sound films. i tem. It is reported that during the month of January 


| POST PICTURES CORP. in one area alone, 24 incentive pictures were given ap- 


ximately 4,000 screenings i rar plants, reaching < 
P 723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 10, New York 19, N. Y. e prox! ately ; screenings in war pl ee reac a a 
total audience of more than 7,000,000 or an average 


A es comme —<— Fae yee a eee attendance per screening of about 200 persons. 
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Notes 


Arthur L. Mayer, on leave from his executive posi 
tion with the War Activities Committee of the Theat 
rical Industry, has been appointed film adviser to the 
War Department to supervise the distribution of Army 
films. The War Department has moved its Industrial 
Motion Picture Branch from the Pentagon Building, 
Washington, to the Offices of the War Activities Com- 
mittee, Room 1351, Paramount Building, New York 
City. 

a A 

War plants desiring to exhibit incentive films pro 
duced by the Navy should write to the Industrial 
Incentive Division, U. S. Navy, 2118 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Battle of the Beaches, a swift moving film preview of 
our all-out invasions, is a new Navy film now ready for 
showings to war workers in both l6mm. and 35mm. 
sound. Narrated by Quentin Reynolds, it is based on 
actual combat scenes, many hitherto unrevealed, vividly 
portraying the high cost of men and material involved 
in storming enemy beaches. The picture traces the 
many amphibious operations to date that have turned 
the course of the war in our favor. It also shows 
captured German film depicting the Nazi version of the 
Dieppe “Dress Rehearsal”’. 

New WAC Theatre Releases 

Official Marine Corps films of the battle of Tarawa 
are now being distributed to theatres through the Wax 
Activities Committee. The U. S. Marine Corps camera 
men are said to have made some of the best combat 
films yet produced in the toughest battle in American 
history. Two of the camera unit lost their lives in this 
action. The footage was fif.ned in 16mm. Kodachrome 
and blown up to 35mm. by Technicolor for theatrical 
release. 

Another current WAC release is At His Side, made 
especially for the Red Cross by the March of Time from 
footage obtained from the Signal Corps, Army Air 
Forces, Navy, Office of Strategic Services, newsreels, 
March of Time and Red Cross photographe rs. It 
shows how the work of the Red Cross contributes to 
the welfare and morale of our Armed Forces 

Both these subjects are being considered for OW] 
l6mm. distribution. 


Bureau of Mines Film Report 

The free educational motion pictures of the Bureau 
of Mines were given almost 100,000 showings during 
1943 before war training classes, Army and Navy per 
sonnel, engineering and scientific societies, schools, col 
leges, civic groups, and other organizations, according 
to a year-end report just submitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes by Dr. R. R. Savers, Director 
of the Bureau. 

The gross attendance—nearly 8,000,000 persons 
was slightly under the previous year, Dr. Sayers said, 
but the films reached more war workers in all parts 
of the Nation and proved valuable for training men 
and women in manufacturing plants and for schooling 
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Mew “FLMATIC” 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 





USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


Used By the Armed Forces 
* SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


This new easier-to-operate 
Aduanced projector simplifies your pro- 


jection problem in war train- 
nd Design 


ing and industrial education, 
nding larger audiences. The Film- 





Provides clearer visibility for 


New Non-Rewi 
Eliminates Rew! 


@ Motor Driven Forced atic is built like a pro- 
Air Cooled - fessional model—yet is easily 

* Feed Copecity it res portable. Has corrected pro- 
Single Fr ° . ” 

@ instently Adjustable jection lens (5” f 3.5). Uses 


300, 200 or 100 watt lamp. 


judes Manumatic 
o Complete with switch, cord 


Slide Carrier 


Ss e . 
_ and other feature | and custom-built carrying 











case. 


1/ PN Ca ane, 


STEREOPTON 





@ Forced-Air Cooled 





@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


@ Choice of Lenses 


@ Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


@ All-Steel-Welded Structure 
@ Built-in Tilting Device 
@ Fully Adjustable Bellows 








Above Items Are 
Available Now on 
Proper Priority for: 


Developed to meet today’s needs 
in training centers and schools. 
Cooler-operating . . . for long 
projection distances. Shows 
standard 314” x 4” stereopticon 


Educational Institutions 
—Army and Navy— 
tii dite Nie. slides. Has powerful but quiet 
high speed motor. Three ground 
and polished lens furnished. 30” 


long overall. Stands firmly .. . 


Lease—War Industries— 
Government Agencies— 
Medical Profession, etc. 





yet is conveniently portable. 
When writing, please address DEPT. C 


GoldE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET « CHICAGO 7 U 
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OVARRUBIAS 


Pe 2 


(Series of Six) 


Important as visual education ... stimulating as 
an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 


transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET*+ SAN FRANCISCO 





MEXICO-GUATEMALA 
in 

2x2 KODACHROME SLIDES 

Mexico Today City life, products, Indian markets, regional 


costumes, handicrafts, etc. 
Mural Art of Rivera N@tiona! Palace, Cuernavaca, Minis- 


try of Education. 


Colonial Architecture 4co!men, Puebla, San Miguel, 
Tepozotian, etc. Interiors, 
Cathedral treasures. 
Archaeology Aztec peoples; buildings, and EXCLUSIVE 
examples in color of pottery, jewelry, sculpture, 
from Mexican National Museum. 


Mayan Cities of Yucatan Old Chichen, Chichen-Itza, 
= Uxmal. 


Guatemala City life, products, Indian markets, costumes, 
Colonial architecture, Mayan ruins. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES WRITE: 


ELSIE CROSS 1305 Lombard Street 


San Francisco 9, Calif. 














FILM PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 


against 
OrL WEAR 
WATER 
7 af - 


CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


ONE 
TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 


BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
1801 Larchmont, Chicago 














*NEW VICTOR 16mm: 
“SOUND PROJECTORS: 


Now Available to 
SCHOOLS — CHURCHES 
INDUSTRIALS — ORGANIZATIONS 
DELIVERY IN 40-50 DAYS—TRADES ACCEPTED 
Ask for our New lémm | V/e have some used B. & H., 


Ampra Vi-tery, DeVry ond 
SOUND FILM CATALOG Mogull-Duplex Sound Outfits. 


MOGULL'S FILM-CAMERA CORP. 


68 WEST 48th ST. Dept. E NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














The Educational Screen 





SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 


F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 52. Suffern, New York 











members of the armed forces in maintenance and re- 
pair work. 

Bookings were made months in advance for films 
showing production methods, processing techniques, 
and the industrial utilization of such metals as alumi- 
num, nickel. copper, lead, and steel. There was a heavy 
demand, too, for pictures depicting first-aid procedures, 
In addition to the widespread domestic distribution of 
the Bureau’s films, some of the pictures were flown 
across the Atlantic for showing to aircraft production 
workers in England. Others were sent to South Ameri- 
can republics through arrangements with the State 
Department. 

The Bureau’s film library, believed to be the largest 
and most complete of its kind in the world, had a total 
of nearly 9,000 reels of sound and silent films at the 
close of 1943. The main distributing center is the 
Graphic Services Section at the Bureau of Mines Ex- 
periment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sub-distributing centers are maintained in 18 other 
states. No charge is made for the loan of the films, 
although borrowers are required to pay transportation 
charges to and from the distributing centers. 


Addition to OWI Non-Theatrical Staff 

Miss E. A. Marquardt, formerly with the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, University 
»f Wisconsin, and more recently with the Visual Aids 
Branch, Training Division, Third Service Command 
Headquarters, Baltimore, recently joined the staff of 
the Non-Theatrical Division of the OWI Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, serving as Film Registrar and Assist- 
ant Head. 
SMPE to Meet in April 


The Society of Motion Picture Engineers will hold 
its 55th semi-annual technical conference at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, April 17, 18 and 19, instead 
of April 25-27, as previously scheduled. Technical ses 
sions, following a general business session opening 
the conference on Monday morning, are scheduled to 
be held throughout the three-day meeting, with special 
sessions in the evening. 


Industrial Firm Institutes Film Division 


Owen Illinois Glass Company of Toledo has organ- 
ized a film division to handle film activities of the or- 
ganization. Manager of the new division is Harlan 
Hobbs, formerly with Paramount. Charles W. Bentley 
will have charge of the photographic end of the new 
department. 

Walt Disney has been engaged to make an extensive 
survey of the company’s activities that will lend them- 
selves to the use of films to popularize them as well as 
merchandising the completed products of these depart- 
ments. Raphael Wolff studios will also make a survey 
of the industrial films to be used by the company. 
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George Zehrung Leaves Y.M.C.A. Bureau 


FFICIAL announcement has been made ot the re 

tirement of George J. Zehrung from the Directorship 

of the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau and Visual Edu 

cation Service, and of his new connection ith Walter O 
Gutlohn. Inc., in New York City. 

Despite the strict personnel requirements of the Y.M.C.A 


National Council, which 1utomatically called 


for Zehrung’ 


retirement in Feb 


ary, 1943, his pio1 
status ans 


( har acte! 





Y 
1g retalli il 
extra at 
twelvemont ding 
in Februar 194 
with his ith 
drawal el 
s1o0n, vas expended 
in characteristicalls 
earnest preparation 
TO! a Si¢ essor t< 
take ) twen 
ty-siIx ears oO pis 
splendid devotion to 
Y.M.C.A be 
gan in 1918 during 

the stirring period of World War No. | In that vear he 

was assigned the sole responsibility for the then new and 
struggling Industrial Department’s Motion Picture Bureau 

His progressive accomplishments in that sustained con 
mand have been summarized as follows: Fron ne case of 
six one-reel subjects to a librarv of 1500 carefull selected 

titles; from a part-time individual function to a il, 

efficient, technically-trained staff of 45 persons one 

case of films entrusted to a small, private responsibility te 
four exchanges in New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 

Francisco to provide national service: from a contribution 

supported budget of a few hundred dollars to a self-support 

ing enterprise with an allocation of $153,000 for 1943; 

a few industrial Y.M.C.A’s to 1099 colleges and ities 

1469 senior and junior high schools, 1540 churches, 102 

clubs, 1046 industries, 591 Y.M.¢ \’s and 1656 

hibition places of miscellaneous sorts; and 

comprising a few hundred industrial rkers 

000,000 annual attendance 

George Jay Zehrung was born on a farn 

Ohio, February 9, 1883 His early educatio1 

through the Roseville High School in the same State 

During the closing terms there he learned his ad 

of sheet-metal working and hollow ware manuta Hi 

prime interest, however, was shaping towards i! 

art. After two vears of studio instructio1 Kat 

Kappes, he went on a first year scholarshi MN 

School of the State capital, Columbus, endi 

years there with a graduate scholarship to Pra ite 

in New York Che two scholarship years a e] 

succeeded by training in educational backgr ( ind tec 

niques at New York and Columbia Universities, tollowing 
which, in 1907 he became an industrial art tea rin Ne 

York elementary and high schools \ passin 

as freehand-drawing instructor at the Bedf 

the Y.M.C.A. was the occasio1 1916, 

long connection, terminated this past 1 1¢ 

National Council His name has long appeat | 

executive committee roster of the National Boa R 

of Motion Pictures, and on the list the a 

mittee of the East and West Associatio1 

war period he has been a member of tl ( 

C.L.A.A. Distribution Committee of 17 

The standing of the Gutlohn Company n 

and Zehrung’s function in it, which is understoo r 

the direction of its educational and industrial d 

be watched with warm and appreciative interest by all pet 

({ ontinued 14] 


service ied to fis |! 






Prime the compicte etdress 10 pinin Biwct tether, be the peat 
wrevhind, Use typeaeiter, dart eh or panel write 










‘ 16 mm Sound Film 
4 22 minutes 
4 


jo 





Write for catalogue “Films of Britain at 
War’” to find out about the latest films, all 
in 16mm sound, including: 


MS e3 The tense story of a 
British submarine patrol in the North 
Sea. 

TANK PATROL Five men in a. tank 


stranded in the desert—and how 
they get away. 


who take these pictures in actual 
combat. 


MUO LCLVAD GM «Nos. 1-5 
Brief bright stories of the workers 
behind the guns. 

STIRS NEE The famous saga of the 


British Eighth Army in the Libyan 
Desert. 





























BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


New York 20 


¢ aniaelele 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
360 North Michigen 
260 California Street, San Francisco 
1005 Taft Building, 1680 North Vine Street, Hol 
1336 New York Avenue, N.W. Washingtor 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans | 
OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATE 


Avenue 
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Cuvient Film _NVeurs 


@ Encyctoparpi, Britannica Firms 
Inc. (formerly Erpi Classroom Films), 
1841 Broadway, New York, produced 
twelve films in 1943, among them the 
following four films on Canada for the 
regional geography series, made in collab- 
oration with Dr. J. Russell Smith of 
Columbia University : 


The Prairie Provinces 
culture, with especial attention to grain 
growing, peopling, furs, transportation, 
mining and commerce in the prairie prov- 
Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Includes also the Northwest 
Territories. 


covers agri- 


inces of 


Pacific Canada—traces routes of dis 
covery and exploration. Portrays the 
peopling of the region, with emphasis 
on part played by climate and by trans- 
portation. Sequences on fishing, lumber- 
ing, mining and smelting, agriculture 
and interdependence. 


Maritime Provinces—shows fishing 
fur farming,, lumbering, farming, min- 
ing and smelting, commerce and peopling, 
indicating flows to and from -the United 


States. 


The Industrial Provinces—delineates 
typical activities and industries of On- 
tario and Quebec, the Heart of the 
Dominion. Shows distribution of popu- 
lation, and relation of region to the 
remainder of Canada, the United States, 
and world. Summarizes products and im- 
ports. 

Other areas in which new films have 
been produced are: 

Home Economics — Fundamentals of 
Diet, Principles of Baking (Flour Mix 
tures) ; Principels of Cooking (Meats and 
Vegetables ). 

Physics—Elements of Electrical Cir- 
cuits, Vacuum Tubes, Receiving Radio 
Vessages. 

Biology—Care of the Feet, Common 

inimals of the Woods 


@ Bert & Howert Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, report the 
acquisition of the following two Univer- 
sal feature pictures for approved non- 
theatrical audiences : 

Between Us Girls—a modern comedy 
concerning a young stage star who mas- 
querades as a_ twelve-year-old to help 
her mother win the man she loves. The 
cast includes Diana Barrymore, Kay 
Francis, Robert Cummings and Jchn 
Boles, 

Eagle Squadron—in which real com- 
bat photography made over England, 
France and the Channel serves as a 
background for a.romantic drama of men 
and women at war. 


Also released by Bell & Howell is: 


Gateway North—a silent reel in 
color produced by Karl Robinson, 
showing the initial stages of the new 
roadway through British Columbia 
toward. Alaska. 


@ Picrorrar FILMS | Bxz' R.K.O. 
Suilding, New York, is releasing this 
month the fourth subject in its series 
of thirteen films on This is America, 
on which they have 
rights. 


16mm 
Title of the current release is 


exclusive 


Boomtown, D. C.—the story of the 
nation’s busiest city, our capital, and of 
the big and little people in Washing- 
ton who direct the war and run _ the 
government. 
ent buildings are seen newly constructed 


Side by side with resplend- 


boom houses to accommodate the hun- 


dreds of thousands of defense workers. 





Previously released films in this se- 


ries are: 


Private Smith of the U. S. A.—the 
dramatic story of the transformation of 
Mr. Average Citizen when he sheds his 
“civies” for khaki, and his experiences 
im army life. 


Women at Arms—a tribute to Ameri- 
ican women in war work, to those in 
defense plants as well as to those in 





such organizations as the WACS. 
WAVES, AWVA, and OCD 


Army Chaplain—an inspiring ac- 
count of the work of these heroic men 
of all creeds, showing how this great 
moral army is trained to perform their 
services on the front line, under the 
enemy’s fire. 


@ DeVry Firms & Laporatorifs, a 
subsidiary of DeVry Corporation, 1111 
Armitage Ave. Chicago, has been 
named a depository for Office of War 
Information films, which are now avail- 
able. It is also announced that the 
16mm. film-on-sound edition of the 


The Educational Screen 


Desert } icto? 1s 
DeVry Films & 
According to Lt Col 
David MacDonald, under whose dire: 


British war epic 
available through 


Laboratories. 


tion this document was filmed, 95°. of 
its footage was made with DeVry 35 
mm. motion picture cameras 


@ Britisu INrorMATION SERVICES. 3() 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, have an- 
nounced that the first joint feature pri 
duction of British and American army 
film units, recording the Tunisian cam- 
paign, will soon be released in tix 
United States by their exchanges and 
the Office of War Information, through 
M-G-M, under the title: 

Tunisian Victory 


ning time 


75 minutes. run- 
a successor to last year’s no- 
table war film, Desert Victory. The new 
picture begins with the African landings 


1+ 
it 


and ends with the Germans thrown ot 
of Tunisia. It reports the joint actior 
of British and American troops throug! 
six months of desperate fighting 
Produced by the British Army Film 
Unit, under Colonel Hugh Stewart, and 
the United States Army Signal Corps 
under Colonel Frank Capra, the filn 
the lives of many cameramen. Except 


for a few scenes, T7untsia 


made up of “combat footage.” 1K¢ 
Desert Vu tory, it reproduces the eal 
thing. There are also sequences jron 


captured film which provide glimpses of 
Rommel and Kesselring. In contrast to 
the worried Nazi leaders, is shown the 


happy and historic visit of Churchill 


and 
Roosevelt at Casablanca, and their meet 
British and 


There is also 


ings with the confident 
\merican generals. 
sequence of the German surrender whic! 
shows thousands of German prisoners 
surrendering with their hands in the ait 
or being checked into prison camps by 


their captors. 


M@ Horrserc Propvuctions, Ini 630 
Ninth Avenue, New York, have secured 
lomm and 35mm prints of the latest 
documentaries and film = shots of _ the 
Polish Army and Navy, imported direct 
from the field of action by the Polish 
Information Center. Among them are 
the following titles: 

Poland Forever—2 reels 
the pleasant pre-war Poland, its in- 


depicting 
vasion, and now—the armed forces of 
Free Poland fighting back. 

Scottish Majurka—2 reels in tech 
activities of the Polish Army 
in Scotland, training for the invasion 
of the continent with allied 
Presents festivals, dances and 


nice lor 


armies 
typical 
Polish music. 

The Poles Weigh Anchor—1 ree! 
life of a Polish destroyer in the ser 
vice of the allies. 

The Price of Freedom—3 reels 
story of the development of the port 
Gdynia, illustrating Poland’s progress 
in the two decades between the two 
wars, 

The Shortest Route—1 reel 
of the day of Poland’s liberation when 
her sons serving with the paratroop 
divisions will return home. 

(Concluded on page 140) 


a vision 
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The most conveniently adjustable 
Projection Screen ever made! 


Only Radiant Can Offer You 
All These Important Features: 








For quick, convenient setting up and easy 
adjustment to exact size and position 
Radiant Screens offer an exclusive combi- 


nation of these features: 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH \ sure acting 
[ arrangement that permits instantaneous 
\ raising and lowering without the ne- 
bs cessity of manipulating screws and 


bolts. So simple and easy to operate a 


child can use it. 


TRIPOD RELEASE--for opening or 
closing tripod legs quickly. Legs lock 


into position without set screws or 





plungers. Light pressure on convenient 


lever closes legs instantaneously, 


Auto-LOCK. For raising or lowering 
center extension rod instantly. No set 
screws, spring plungers or other hand 


operated devices. 


CONVERTIBLE FROM SQUARE TO OBLONG— 
Radiant square-sized screens are convertible to oblong 


merely raising screen to plainly marked position. 





PLUS Other Radiant Features: 


Radiant Screens can be instantly raised or lowered 
to any desired position (not just 2 or 3 intermediate 
positions! without adjusting set screws or plungers. 
Radiant Screens have the famous “Hy-Flect” Glass 
Beaded Surface and extra strong square tubing. All 


metal parts are fully protected against corrosion. 








Can You Get Radiant Screens Now? 


The answer is “yes”. The com- 
plete Radiant line of metal screens 
is available in limited quantities to 
essential users who obtain WPB 
approval of their applications. 
Others may obtain their choice of 
the full line of Radiant Non-Metal 
Screens. For complete details write 
today for new Radiant Catalog 
just off the press! 


be \ | / A Pd The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 


A 1188 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Il. 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 


© betes 








Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of the new 
complete, illustrated Radiant Screen Catalog. 


Name 


Address 
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@ Tue Nationar Firm Boarp or Can 
Ava, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, an- 
nounces the availability of the first three 
films in its new Knife and Fork Series 
dealing with wartime nutrition problenis. 
These films, produced with the sponsor- 
ship of the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, were planned specif 
ically to meet the needs of urban women 
and provide a practical guide to war 
time housekeeping. Each is 16mm sound 
and runs 18 minutes. The three completed 
subjects are: 
The Main Dish 


tion needs and economic food planning 


discusses conserva- 


in regard to wisely chosen cuts of meats. 


Various cooking methods are demon- 





strated to help housewives prepare ap- 
petizing meals from cheaper cuts 

Vitamin-Wise—in which the vitamin 
categories of the main fresh vegetables 
and fruits are explained. The film shows 
proper cooking methods to obtain the 
maximum food value, and conservasion 
of both food and fuel. 

Coupon Value—a practical demon- 
stration of how best to cut down home 
food consumption to insure equal food 
distribution. It explains the Coupon 
Value Chart which aids housewives in 
the selection and preparation of meat 

\dditional films in this series are in 
preparation and will be available for 
purchase within the next few months 


@ Orrice or War INFORMATION, Bu 
reau of Motion Pictures, Washington, 
D. C., have received l6mm prints ot 
four National Film Board of Canada 
productions which will be 
OWL distributors. 

Handle with Care—a 2-reel docu- 
mentation of a Canadian explosives 
plant. The stages of manufacture are 
depicted with the necessity for eternal 


shipped to 
These subjects are 


vigilance emphasized. 

Sicily, Key to Victory—the record 
of the Canadian First Division in tie 
Sicilian campaign. Shots of war work- 
ers at home are used to demonstrate the 
essential link between war and home 
fronts. 

New Soldiers Are Tough—an ex- 
ample of the new type of “tough” war 
films, presenting the new type of train- 
ing and psychology of attack 

Pincers on Japan (Canadian title, 
“Road to Tokyo”)—dealing with Can- 
ada’s place in the strategy of the Paci- 
fic. 


Suggestion Box—a lI-reel industrial 
incentive film for war plant workers 
is another recent OWI release, prints of 
which were donated by the War Pro- 
duction Board. It shows how produc 
tion has been greatly increased in plants 
by ideas of the workers 

Other films deposited with the OW] 
are The Dutch Tradition, a 3-reel subjcct 
1eleased by The Netherlands Informa 
tion Bureau, and Desert Victory, pro 
duced by the British Information Sery 


ces, 


@MWattrer O. Guttonn, Ine., 25 
West 45th Street. New York City, has 
cpened a branch office at 19 LaSalie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Marcia Shiro, 
who has been handling the Photographic 
Dealer Department of the Gutlohn orga- 
nization, has been appointed to take 
charge of the new office which will di- 
rectly service Gutlohn customers in the 
area. With their Chicago branch, Waiter 
©. Gutlohn, Inc. are now in a position 
to facilitate film deliveries to midwest 
schools and the photographic trade, as 
well as provide a greater degree ot 
personalized service. 

Recent Gutlohn 
clude the two Hollywood productiors : 

My Favorite Spy—an RKO feature 
presenting Kay Kyser in a gay, tuneful 
wedding, 


l6mm_ releases in 


comedy. Late for his own 
Kay reaches the church to find that 
Uncle Sam has called him to the coiors 
and he must report that very day. He 





“Tntelligence’ 


becomes involved in the 
Service amid a daze of girls and under 
cover plots 

Pardon My Sarong—a riotous Ab 


bott and Costello comedy produced by 


Universal 


W@ Bereau or Mines ExpertMENT STA 
rion, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has completed five new instructional 16 
mm. sound films depicting some of the 
manufacturing processes used in_ the 
fabrication of aluminum and aluminum 
alloys hese films constitute a_ series 
ot How to Form flreanetnvn 


but each is complete in itself 


pictures, 
Titles of 
the separate subjects are 

General Sheet Metal Practice (21 
Wh.) 

Blanking and Piercing (16 min 

Tube and Shape Bending (14 min 

Drawing, Stretching, and Stamping 
(22 min.) 

Spinning (17 min 


\pplications for free short-term | 


hOoans 
ot these five films should state specifically 
that the borrower is equipped to show 
sound films 


The Educational Screen 


@ Branpvon Fics Inc.. 
New York, have 16mm 


sound the world famous feature film 


1600 Broadway, 


re-issued in 


story of the re-education of the tormey 
“wild boys of th road,” called 

Road to Life-—95 min Classic ju- 
venile delinquency film, based en the 
actual story of the work done by social 
workers and teachers in Soviet Russia 
Although the 
setting is the post W orld War | period 
restoration in Soviet 


luring the early 1920's 


of economic 


Russia, the warm, understanding 
ippreach, the universalitv of the sub 
ject, and the English super-imposed 


titles make this film of special interest 
It tells th 


dramatic and often amus- 
ing story of the steps taken to re- 
habilitate the delinquents by way of 
personal attention, vocational guidance, 
and pro- 


ductive work in a cooperative. How the 


honor system, self-discipline, 
“wild boys” learn a trade and become 
useful, happy citizens is a source of 
inspiration to teachers, secial workers, 
parents, and children. 


@ Orricia, Firms, Inc., 625 
Ave., New York 22, have 


valuable historical reel featuring three 


Madison 


compiled a 


recent important events, in Volume [| 
of their 1944 News Thrills, namely, 

Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill Meeting 

showing the first get-together of the 
“Big Three” at the Teheran confer 
ence to map the campaign against the 
enemy. 

Roosevelt - Churchill - Chiang Kai- 
shek in Cairo 
glo-American-Chinese strategy against 


where cé operative An- 


the Japanese took concrete form 

Marines Take Tarawa—a visual rec- 
ord of the fierce fighting for the Jap 
held isuanl. 


Women’s Athletics Section Films 


Visua \ids 
Comunittee of the National Section of 
Women's Athletics lias had 1 rental 
library of films on the 


For several vears the 


sports including archery, hockey. swim 
| hese tims 


ming, softball and tennis 


have beén distributed through thet 
Washington, D. C. office. Due to a 


cuce d budget tor secret rial Service the 


\Washington office no longer can afford 
the time required for distributing and 
ervicing films, and have turned theit 


Ims over to the Bell and Howell Con 
pany, Chicago for future distribution 


The Visual Aids Committee of th 


N.S.W.A. will continue to functior 
hrough the previewing of teaching 
Ims in phvsical education. appraising 
and listing them and telling how and 
they may\ be obtained 

nan or the onimitt \ 1D 
lis il Ci¢ l ] ] 
| sical ducati trol tie t 
stating reliable sources of i1 101 
on films for school use and o e) 
visual vids such as, posters harts 
lantern slides and filn strips kot nN 
formation on Visual \ids please id 
dress; l*'rederica Bernhard, Chairman 
University of California, Berkeley 4 


California 
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School-Made Motion Pictures 


(Cone luded } baye 124 
the center of the filn Phis can be 
ways 
1. If vours is a magazine loading tvpe of cat 
lem need not bother vou. You can buy or borro VICE 
hn inserted il to the camera before taking pictures | 1 device 
shows you exactly what you get if you leave 
the same position with the film magazine as to t] 


the parallax correcting devic« 


2. It vour camera contains a ground glass focusing 
J am sure your camera can assist you in your Iculations 

3. If your camera does not come under either of the head 
ings above you may be able, if you look around hard enoug! 
to obtain a reflex focusing finder Should you be unsuccessful 
you can save your thirty or more dollars, and do what did 

Take a rolled steel bar, 3 x] x3@ inches fF the center 
of that bar drill a hole of the same diameter as the tripod hol 
in the camera. This hole is to receive a flat headed bolt having 
the same pitch as the tripod screw. Now drill two holes of 
an inch away trom the center—one hole on each side hese 
holes should be threaded to take the tripod screw. All this can 


be done in the machine shop of the school 

For close-up filming, bolt the bar through its center to the 
camera. Attach to the tripod screw the left hole of the bar 
Sight through the viewfinder to get the object in the cente1 
Where the camera meets the bar at right angles plac 


scratch line acTOss the bar. \eeping the tripod in the Sainte 


position, remove the bar from the tripod screw, and this time 
attach to the hole on the right, making sure that the lin 
formed at the conjunction of the camera and bar is paral 
lel to the first scratched line. For future use it's advisable to 
matk the second line. This time as you sight through the 
viewfinder the object will be off center to the right but cor 
rect for the camera lens. 

Some cameras have on the fromt element of their viewfinders 
etched markings for close-ups of two and six feet. Other 
= 


short distances not marked have to be guessed at order 


| bar 1s 


to eliminate possibilities of error I find that the meta 
more reliable than my eyesight. As for cameras whose view 


finders are situated above the lenses, the technique for parallax 


correction should be practically similar—with one change. The 
metal bar should be built like a frame, the height of which 
should equal the vertical distance between the centers of lens 
and viewfinder a3 


George Zehrung Leaves Y.M.C.A. Bureau 
(( oncluded from page 137 ) 


sous engaged in the non-theatrical and « nal 
Mr. Harry A. Kapit, President of Walter O, Gutlohn, Inc., 
states that “Mr. Zehrung will have one of the nation’s 
most extensive 16mm film libraries at his command, em 
bracing more than 3000 entertainment and educational sub 
jects.” George Zehrung’s many friends throughout the 
country will rejoice that the change assures his continued 
activity in the field where he belongs 

The National Council has named Mr. J. Raymond Bing 
ham as successor to Mr. Zehrung. Mr. Bingham comes to 
the Bureau from the program Directorship of the YMCA 


USO service, with previous experience in two large cits 
YMCA's. Under his direction, with Mr. A. L. Frederick 


as associate director, the Bureau will continue to stimulate 
the widest possible use ofl the best films available Tro. all 


sources, 





REMEMBER 


The First Northern Ohio Visual Aids Conference in 
co-operation with 

The Department of Visual Instruction (Zones III & 
IV Monday and Tuesday, April 3-4, 1944. 
Hotel Hollenden Ballroom, Cleveland, Ohio 
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EDUCATION 


OR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 

. . the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 

of season .. . travel in America or the four 

corners of the earth... or Hollywood's greatest 

stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss’’ 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 


... the comedy team voted cd ait 
America's number one funny great singing star in 


nen ie THE AMAZING 
WHO DONE IT MRS. HOLLIDAY 


IT AINT HAY 
HERS TO HOLD 


HIT THE ICE 
© HIS BUTLER'S SISTER 
DONALD O'CONNOR a 


the people's own young fa- 


vorite in WHEN JOHNNY COMES 


MISTER BIG 
IT COMES UP LOVE MARCHING HOME 


TOP MAN with Allan Jones, Phil 
CHIP OFF THE Spitalny and His Ali- 


OLD BLOCK Girl Orchestra 
© . 


GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


And These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


GUNG HO 


the Story of Carlson's Marine Raidexs on Makin Island 


ALI BABA & THE FORTY THIEVES 


Another Technicolor Fantasy of the Arabian Nights 


FLESH AND FANTASY 


Adventure in the Supernatural with an All-Star Cast 


PHANTOM LADY 


Based on the book that amazed mi.lions; starring Franchot 
Tone. Ella Raines and Alan Curtis 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Among the Producers 


Elsie Cross Kodachromes 


An important source for 2 x 2 Koda- 
chrome slides of exceptional quality is 
the collection of fine originals made by 
Elsie Cross of San Francisco. They are 
now on a production basis, organized in 
subject units, with full descriptive matter 
for teacher use accompanying the slides. 
School systems, Museums, and College 
Departments are enthusiastic at first 
sight of this material 

After years of travel, in concert 
bureau management and on the lecture 
platform, Miss Cross found ner para- 
mount interest in photography, Re- 
peated journeys through Canada, the 
United States and Central America 
yielded many motion picture films of 
notable quality, but gradually Miss 
Cross came to concentrate on the 2 x 2 
Kodachrome slide. Her choice collec- 
tion, after elimination of all but the 
finest negatives, offers some 600 slides 
on Mexico, 100 on Guatemala, and 
some 75 (after omission of Com- 
munist propaganda) on the famous 
Rivera murals, including a 
portrait of the artist himself. 


Diego 


Having seen Miss Cross’ motion pic- 
tures on Mexico, the Mexican Govern- 
ment extended her special permission to 
photograph, for the first time, such sub- 
jects as the treasure of the Cathedral! of 
Mexico, rare Museum pieces of pot- 
tery, jewelry and sculpture, and the 
recent findings in the Tula excavations. 
\ complete Archaeology set of 275 
Kodachromes on Mexico and Yucatan 

including Uxmal, Old Chichen, Chic- 
hen-Itza, Teotihuacan, The Citadel, 
Tenayuca, Xochimillco, Monte Alban, 
the Aztec peoples, etc.—will be found 
invaluable to Museums and College 
Departments especially. For full in- 
formation write direct to Miss Elsie 
Cross, 1305 Lombard St... San Fran- 
cisco, California 


Ampro Plant Expanded 
The Ampro plant with its completed 
addition is shown below. New equip 


ment is already in operation and addi 
tional workers are doing their bit on 
the production front. 

After the war, this new addition will 
house the office staff and will be one 
of the most modern attractive offices 


in the Middle West. 


Coronet Picture Story 
Service Extended 


The slidehflms and reprints of the 
Stories 
made available last September through 
the Society for Visual Education, Ine., 
will be extended into a total series of 


Coronet Picture which were 


sixteen subjects—eight for the current 
school year and eight more for the next 
school year. This service, which is 
sponsored by Coronet as a contribution 
to the 
schools, is now used by thousands ot 


visual training programs ot 


projector owners among _— schools, 
churches and other organizations. It is 
also used regularly in many units of 
the Armed Forces. 

Under the terms of this service, the 
principal Picture Story in each tssue 
of Coronet is reproduced on slidefilms. 
I 
are available tn the form of reprints 
for those who do not have projectors 


n addition, the same Picture Stories 


or who may wish to have copies for 
individual students. The entire scries 
of eight slidefilms during one school 
vear costs only $2.00 including one sub- 
ject in full natural color. The reprints, 
in lots of twenty-five or more each 
month, are furnished at lc each—$2.00 
for twenty-five ot each for a period of 
eight months. 

The releases to date have included 
“Through the Periscope’—a story of 
warfare; “China Fights 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek; 


submarine 
Back” by 
“Queens Never Die’—the story of the 
S. S. Normandie; “Anchors Aweigh” 
a picture of the U. S. Navy, in Techni- 
color; and “A World and Two Wars” 
which compares 1917 with 1944. The 
next two subjects will be “Dedication” 
and “Panic.” 

[he subjects for this 
extend through April. The series for 
1944-45 will start in early October, 
1944, and extend through May, 1945. 
Those who may wish to subscribe to 


! e ° 
=chool yeal 


the service for both years may do so 
at any time by paying $4.00. All back 
slidefilm releases will be mailed upon 
receipt of the order and the others 
will be delivered according to schedule. 

Subscriptions to the service or re- 
auests for additional information should 
be sent to the Society for Visual Edu 
cation, Inec., 100 East Ohio Street, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 





The Educational Screen 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Elects Directors 


Fifteen of the nation’s proininent 
educators, editors and business leaders 
were elected members of the Board oj 
Directors of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., formerly known as Eppi 
Classroom Films whicn recently was 
Britan 


it of the directors ilre idy 


purchased by Encyclopaedia 


nica. Eig 
erve in a similar capacity with En- 
cvclonaedia Britannica. The new chair 
man of the board of ienevelopacdia 
Britannica Films Inc. is William B 
Benton, Vice-president University of 
Chicago, who also occupies that post on 
the Britannica board. 

\lso elected to the board is Chester 
Powles, OPA Administrator, Marshall 
W allace K 
architect, Paul G, Hoffman, President 
of Studebaker Corp., Ernest Hopkins 
President of Dartmouth Colleg« Rob- 
bert M. Hutchins, President Univer 
sity of Chicago, Henry R. Luce, Editor 
of Time and [| ife, FE. H. Powell, Presi 
dent of 


Field, publisher, Harrison, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Peardsley Ruml, Treasurer of R. H 
Macy Co. E. E 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc 
M. Lincoln Schuster, Simon & Schuster 
Harry Schermar, President of Book 
of the Month Club, John Stuart, Chair 
man of Quaker Co. and Wayne ( 


Shumaker, President 


layvlor, Under-Secretary of Commerce 


Motion Pictures 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 117 

gram, which Fox had launched, arose for 
his decision, he declared that the depart- 
ment would be continued only if it could 
be demonstrated that school pictures so 
made would be of as much benefit as th 
advocates of the idea claimed, and if it 
might be proved, also, that they would 
be welcomed by boards of education 
However, he was not just waiting to be 
shown. He would provide facilities for 
making the test 


1 
| 


In beginning any educational film pro 
gram it has manifestly been wise to use 
the existing or aroused interest of per 
sons whose influence may help to achieve 
It reduces possible gerne ral 


resistance to the idea and makes accom 


the purpose. 


plishment correspondingly easier. In all 
events, that is the apnroved executive 
method. The rare exceptions have heen 


provided by creative artists such as F 
Percy Smith and George E. Stone, who 
felt inner compulsions to express them 
selves along particular lines regardless 
of popular acceptance. Of course. Harley 


Clarke’s genius was of the executive or 


det In the case of his S.V.F he had 
started with a plan which, in one move 
ment, had drawn the attention and en 
gaged the participation of educational 
leaders throughout the nation. He now 
made the same sort of approach in differ 
ent circumstances but to the same sen 
sational effect And the mnouncement 
of it came not from the offices of Fox 
Films, but from the office of the P1 sident 


of the United States. 
(To be Continued) 











March, 1944 


What happens when 


your hat comes dow 





\y 
\ 


\es ‘ 


OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced 
S men will walk stiffly into a room, 
sit down at a table, sign a piece of 
paper—and the War will be over. 


That’ll be quite a day. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture the 
way the hats will be tossed into the 
air all over America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


What happens when the tumult 
and the shouting have died, and all of 
us turn back to the job of actually 
making this country the wonderful 
place we’ve dreamed it would be? 







n? 





What happens to you “after the War?” 


No man knows just what’s going to 
happen then. But we know one thing 
that must not happen: 


We must not have a postwar Amer- 
ica fumbling to restore an out-of-gear 
economy, staggering under a burden 
of idle factories and idle men, wracked 
with internal dissension and stricken 
with poverty and want. 


We must not have breadlines and 
vacant farms and jobless, tired men 
in Army overcoats tramping city 
streets. 
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That is why we must buy .War 
Bonds— now. 

For every time you buy a Bond, 
you not only help finance the War. 
You help to build up a vast reserve of 
postwar buying power. Buying power 
that can mean millions of postwar 
jobs making billions of dollars’ worth 
of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which 
there'll be a richer, happier living for 
every one of us. 

To protect your Country, your fam- 
ily, and your job after the War—buy 
War Bonds now! 


Let até KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 


the publication of this message by 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. ( 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on page 97) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 131) 
Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y 
British Information Services (3, 5) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 136) 
Castle Films (2, 5) 
RCA Bldg... New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 10) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

College Film Center (3, 5) 
4 E. Randolph St., Chicago, II]. 
(See advertisement on page 128) 
Community Movies (3) 

1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl. Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 

(See advertisement on page 127) 
DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


1841 Broadway, New York 23 (2, 5) 
(See advertisement on page 106) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Or: 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 133) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2. 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 104) 
Institutional Cinema Service (3) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2.5) 
Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19 
(See advertisement on page 136) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
145 W. 45th St.. New York 19 
Pictorial Films Inc. (2) 
RKO Bldg., New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 132) 

Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y 
‘See advertisement on page 134) 

The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 134) 


(3, 6) 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. Mo 
(See advertisement on page 132) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. é2, 3) 

Rockefe lle ‘r’ Center, New York City 
‘iserp enti on p 141) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Burean (3) 
347 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 101) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on page 97) 
Central Education Association (1) 

123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Community Movies (3) 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, LIl. 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 

Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 128) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 104) 
Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 ‘W. 48th St.. New York 19 
(See advertisement on page 136) 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 123) 
Ralke Company (2) 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3. 6) 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport Iowa 
‘See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave.., 
Chicago 39, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 129) 
Mcgull’s, Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22. Il. 
‘Ser pa- ‘ jsement on rege 139) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


(3, 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N, 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, [II 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(See advertisement on page 103) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway. New York 23, N. Y. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern. New York 
(See advertisement on page 1536) 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Elsie Cross 
1305 Lombard, S 
(See advertisement on page 156) 
C. Edward Graves 
vv. O. Box 37, Arcata, Calit. 
Klein & Goodman 
ls S. 10th St., Philadelphia, [a 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
‘See advertisement on outside back cover) 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. 


an Francisco, Cal 


2929 Broadwav, New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3 x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertis« ment on page 104) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Davtona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 132) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N .Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St.. Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 135) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 125) 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St.. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. * 
(See advertisement on page 1( 
Williams Brown and Earle. “ ne. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philade ‘Inhia, Pa. 











REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 
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